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BISHOP GORE’S BELIEF IN GOD* 


OHN HENRY NEWMAN’S Abologia pro vita 
sua has been epigrammatically described as “ the 
work of a French sceptic controlled by an English 

don—or a joint product of Voltaire and Bishop Butler.” 
Bishop Gore’s Belief in God, which might well be 
called his Apologia pro fide sua, is of the same dual 
and complementary parenthood as the earlier Apologia. 
Cardinal and Bishop alike belong to that resolute band 
of thinkers for whom the highest truths are to be 
discovered in a balance of probabilities and even of 
contradictories. 

The younger apologist is hardly a less challenging 
personality than the elder. Few of the Tertullians or 
Origens of our day have had a life so crowded with hap- 
penings and doings. An Oxford Doctor of Divinity 
who identified his economic thought with Socialism, 
who interwove his theological thought with Rational- 
ism, and who accepted the ecclesiastical mode of 
Anglo-Catholicism, had colour enough in his life to 
attract not only the undergraduate imagination of 
Oxford, but even the adult commercialism of Birming- 
ham. ‘There was no limit to the influence wielded by 
a man who seemed prepared to give up everything, 
even a belief or a Bishopric, in his thirst for the truth. 
Thus sceptics were dogmatic about the power wielded 
over men by a man who 

. . . had been very far 

After where the shadows are. 
Believers, too, found in Dr. Gore’s synthesis of a 
sceptic’s reason and a saint’s belief the support of 
a leader in an hour of almost accepted defeat. 

Such being the man, we should not be surprised if 
the interest of the later as of the earlier Apologia is 


* John Murray. Pp. xvi, 300. 7s. 6d. net. 
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largely autobiographical. We are not quite certain 
that after reading through Bishop Gore’s Belief in God 
we have added anything to our knowledge and love 
of God. But we have added much to our knowledge 
and appreciation of Bishop Gore, and therefore of 
many minds of whom Bishop Gore is typical. 

First of all, we have come to see and value Bishop 
Gore’s rarely failing gift of “‘ seeing the other side.” 
We think that this gift fails him mostly when he has 
to deal with the doctrines and character of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as in the following passage, which 
unfortunately occurs in the first page of the first 
chapter of his book: “‘ Others, again, in despair of 
attaining the religion which they need by any other 
means, take refuge under some religious authority 
which admits of no questioning, whether it be the 
Roman Catholic Church or Christian Science ”’ (p. 1). 
As we have not come upon any other reference to the 
Mother Church of Christendom we think that the 
writer of these words will sooner or later feel their 
inadequacy. 

Nevertheless Bishop Gore’s desire to enter into the 
mind of an opponent usually enables him to earn the 
beatitude of those who see the other side. Yet we 
think he sometimes fails to earn the greater beatitude § 
of those who see that it is only the other side. To put 
it differently, Bishop Gore is a worthy follower of 
Aristotle, Augustine, and Aquinas in realizing that, as | 
every evil contains some good, so every error contains 
some truth. But he does not always see that the main 
truth about an error is that it is an error ; just as the 
most important fact about an evil is that it is an evil. 
This over-emphasis of intellectual sympathy, with its 
tendency to undo and unsay itself, is curiously re- 
flected in Bishop Gore’s one painful reference to the 
Roman Catholic Church and his panegyric of 
Mohammed. “ I think myself that no believer in the 
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reality of the inspiration of the prophets will be likely 
to doubt that Mohammed was really originally inspired 
to restore the religion of Abraham” (p. 172). It is 
quite evident that the moral and dogmatic system of 
Mohammed contains some and even much truth. 
But the most important truth about Mohammedanism 
is that it is not true. ‘To realize the truths in Moham- 
medanism and not to realize that Mohammedanism is 
untrue is itself an error; and the greater the number 
of truths realized, the more dangerous the error. 
To-day this danger specially besets minds cast in a 
mould of sympathy, who have hardly the intellectual 
bravery needed to recognize the number of modern 
errors recommended by their ancillary truths. 
Secondly, we have come to see and to sympathize 
with Bishop Gore’s lack of Christian philosophy. This 
lack is very humbly acknowledged in the following 
confession : ‘‘ Most of the people who influenced my 
intellect when I was young were Agnostics or Pro- 
testants or outsiders to the Catholic faith—Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Edward Bowen, T. H. Green ” (p. xii). Un- 


doubtedly this Agnostic and Protestant education is 


not without its value in the witness of the writer’s book. 
It is of no little apologetic value that a mind brought 
up in an atmosphere of Agnosticism and Protestantism 
could pen the following biographical details: ‘I re- 
member very well when I was eight or nine reading a 
book by a Protestant author, entitled Father Clement, 
about the conversion of a Catholic priest to Protes- 
tantism. I had always been brought up in ordinary 
old-fashioned English Church ways. I had only 
attended very Low Church services. I had never 
heard of the Oxford Movement. I knew nothing 
about Catholicism, except as a strange superstition 
called Popery. But the book described confession and 
absolution, fasting, the Real Presence, the devotion of 
the Three Hours, the use of incense, etc., and I felt 
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instinctively and at once that this sort of sacramental 
religion was the religion for me” (pp. xi, xii). That 
this (non-reasoning, intuitional) acceptance of a 
sacramental, dogmatic religion has survived a long 
exposure to an Agnostic and Protestant climate is 
ae the chief witness of Bishop Gore’s Belief in 

od. 

But this valuable witness is a truth which must not 
blind us to the cost at which it has been bought. The 
lack of that Christian intellectual training which has 
assimilated the truths of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
thought is not without its effect even on so dogged a 
thinker as Bishop Gore. As we think this handicap 
from which Bishop Gore suffers is lamentably preva- 
lent, we shall be at pains to diagnose its presence in 
his Lordship’s book. 

On page x are the words: “ I have, ever since I was 
an undergraduate, been certain that I must be, in a 
sense, a free-thinker, and that either not to think freely 
about a disturbing subject, or to accept ecclesiastical 
authority in place of the best judgment of my own 
reason, Mae be for me an impossible treason against 


the light.” 


(a) If Bishop Gore’s whole personality and public 
life did not cry out in protest, he might be supposed 
to be using these words merely as a rhetorical appeal 
to the men in the street or the men in the gallery. 
Every detail of his Lordship’s singularly public life 1s 
there to protest that this formula may be inconsistency, 
but it is not rhetoric. 


(6) But if we did not know a  sarauwes that it was 
the judgment of an Anglican Bishop—and, indeed, of 
an Anglo-Catholic Bishop !—we might have traced its 
incisiveness and subjectivity to a rationalistic parent- 
age. Higher Criticism might have attributed it to 4 
rationalist like Huxley, but would have had to unsay 
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all its hermeneutic principles to attribute it to one who 
professed Catholic principles. 


(c) No doubt it might have been possible to attribute 
this rationalist formula to the group of English Church- 
men whose Modernism (to use Bishop Gore’s own 
words) is “‘ directly subversive of the foundation of the 
Creeds” (Church Times, 4 Oct., 1921). Indeed, if 
Faith is not so much a matter of the credenda as of the 
credere, Modernists such as Dean Rashdall would find 
this formula of Bishop Gore a full expression of their 
Creed. It is therefore one of the surprises of this un- 
conventional book of apologetics that its very basis is 
a principle which Modernists would accept as an 
axiom, and Anglo-Catholics would anathematize as a 
heresy. 


_(d) We are not sure that Bishop Gore’s Catholicism 
would suffer any heartburnings merely because his 
principle was irreconcilable with the Anglo-Catholi- 
cism of the Anglo-Catholics ; nor, indeed, because it 
seemed irreconcilable with the Anglo-Catholicism of 
Bishop Gore. But we think it worth while to point 
out the autonomies between his rationalist principle 
and other of his principles in the hope that, before his 
trilogy of books is written, he may have answered our 
doubts. Nothing could be more plain than the 
Bishop’s self-denying ordinance not to accept ecclesi- 
astical authority in place of “ the best judgment of my 
own reason.” ‘That the Bishop’s intellectual bravery 
is not a passing emotion, but a settled conviction, may be 
judged by the following cryptic words : “‘ We are bound 
to claim the fullest liberty for science and for reason 
in all its legitimates, because reason is at the last resort 
our only instrument of truth. Thus we cannot play 
false to our reason, or be content with any crude 
antithesis between faith and reason, faith, we find, 
being only reason in the making.” 
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Here is a plain instance of Bishop Gore being handi- 
capped by his lack of Christian, and perhaps Grecian, 
hilosophy. The word “ reason ”’ is a will-o’-the-wisp 
or unskilled writers. If we accept the authority of 
the Oxford Dictionary, it has some twenty meanings 
in English. Now, even if we grant that in this or that 
context it is hard to fix a precise meaning, it is not 
impossible to fix the meaning when we speak of it 
(rightly or wrongly) as the only instrument of truth. 
By the word “ reason,” as the only instrument of 
truth, we mean the human psychological faculty for 
apprehending truth. This faculty we commonly name 
intelligence or intellect. If by reason we do not mean 
this faculty, but mean ratiocination, that is, arguing to 
conclusions from premises, it is clear that reason is not 
the only or even the primary instrument of truth. 
Another and more fundamental instrument of truth 
is intuition, whereby we accept our ultimate pre- 
mises. 

But however this may be, it is clear that reason is 
used not in one sense, but in two senses, when it is 
called, on the one hand, the only instrument of truth 
and, on the other, it is made correlative faith. 


(e) The confusion which exists in his Lordship’s 
words are still more apparent in some other extracts. 


_, . . The methods of arriving at conclusions which 
are specially characteristic of science—which Darwin 
called the grinding of general laws out of observed in- 
stances—is a part of the operations of the human mind 
in gaining truth . . . but we cannot consider it the 
whole. . . . The great artists convey to us truths about 
the universe . . . apprehended, conveyed, and 
appreciated through methods wholly different from 

e methods of scientific reasoning, and which 
scientific reasoning can neither reach nor communi- 


cate ” (p. 35). 
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“ It is by feeling or intuition that the supreme artist 
gains his profound vision of experience and of God. 
. . » The same claim must be made on behalf of the 
intuitions of the poets, the prophets, and the mystics 

. . who have a clear intuition of God . . . reached 
often in utter scorn of reasoning, or at any rate not by 
its methods ” (p. 36). 

“.. [fwe want to reach the whole truth we must trust 
the whole of our faculties—not our powers of abstract 
reasoning only, or only our powers of scientific dis- 
covery, higher or lower, but also the more emotional 
and active powers of our nature’ (p. 39). 

These statements make at least a verbal contradic- 
tion with the very emphatic and rationalistic statement 
that “ reason in our last resource is our only instru- 
ment of truth.” We take this contradiction to spring 
from the Bishop’s lack of acquaintance with Christian 
and Grecian philosophical language. But the contra- 
diction, either verbal or mental, leaves us in ignorance 
whether it is the dogmatist or the rationalist that is 
the authentic Bishop Gore. 

Fourthly, we have come to see how uncertain it is 
that Bishop Gore gives any real objectivity to the 
article of the Creed “‘ Credo in . . . Sanctam Eccle- 
siam Catholicam.” No doubt this first volume of the 
trilogy is concerned more with belief in the Person of 
God than with belief in the visible organ of God’s 
revelation. But if we did not point out what we con- 
sider the gaps in Bishop Gore’s position, the two books 
to be written might leave these gaps unfilled. 


(a) There is a sense in which we defend not so much 
the Unity of God as the Trinity; not so much the 
Trinity as the Incarnation ; not so much the Incarna- 
tion as the Church. In other words, just as St. James 
supposes the solidarity of the Ethical code, the Deca- 
logue, in the phrase, ‘‘ Whosoever shall keep the whole 
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law, but offend in one, is become guilty of all” (James 
ii. 10), So may we suppose the solidarity of the dog- 
matic Code, the Apostles’ Creed. Christian apologists 
have greater confidence in defending this Creed as an 
organic unity than as something manifold. We should 
therefore expect Bishop Gore to ground his apologetic 
on the Catholic Church. But for the moment we 
register our apprehensiveness. 


(6) Not a few indications, in themselves perhaps 
trifling, beget this apprehensiveness. A great part of 
the first volume is taken up with what we can only call 
a defence of the Bible. Indeed, of the 294 pages 
devoted to the argument of the book some 220 pages 
are devoted to prove the authenticity, if not the 
authority, of the Bible as a record of Revelation, 
Prophesy, and Miracles! This allotment of space and 
speech to the Old and New Testament is too much 
after the manner of the older Protestant apologetic not 
to need explanation in the two volumes promised by 
Bishop Gore. 


(c) There is very little explicit mention of the 
“Holy Catholic Church ”’—and none in an index 
which is modern enough to quote Haldane on Rela- 
tivity and humble enough to include H. G. Wells’s 
Outline of History! Bishop Gore would leave us all 
his debtors if he discussed matters in terms not of 
Christianity or even of Christendom, but of the “‘ Holy 
Catholic Church.” Christianity tends more and more 
to be that residue of doctrines which the various groups 
called Christian accept. But as that residue tends 
more and more to become a minimum, it is naturally 
becoming of less and less influence over men who think. 


d) This significant avoidance of “the Holy 
Catholic Church’ becomes deeply significant when 
seen in the light of the following words: ‘‘ What we 
650 
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are seeking for is a real creed—a real intellectual 
decision such as is formed to be acted upon. . . . No 
doubt we may form wrong decisions and growing 
experience or growing knowledge may convince us of 
our mistake. Then we must go through the process 
which James Hinton used to describe as correcting 
‘our premises.’ Nevertheless it is better to make an 
intellectual decision or accept a créed on what seems 
to be the weight of evidence on the whole, and to use 
it for all it is worth, and then, if need arise, revise it 
or abandon it—if all this be done carefully and with 
due consideration—than to remain for ever uncom- 
mitted and in suspense ” (pp. 33-34). 

Again we suggest that this declaration of faith (or 
reason ?) is rationalistic enough to recommend itself 
to those Church of England Modernists whom Bishop 
Gore accuses of doctrines directly subversive of the 
foundation of the creeds. His Lordship’s uncertain 
attitude towards them may be judged by the fact that 
though he accuses them of these subversive doctrines, 
he willingly remains in full communion with them. 
Perhaps he feels that they are carrying out his own 
principles. It may be that, carefully and after due 
consideration, they are revising or abandoning a pro- 
visional creed which hitherto they had used for all it 
was worth, until they discovered its worthlessness. 

Moreover, it would seem that this creed, which may 
in the event be revised or even abandoned, is not and 
cannot be a creed of the Holy Catholic Church. It is 
evident that for a Catholic or Anglo-Catholic a Creed 
is not something which a man makes for himself to 
go on with—which he accepts on the weight of 
evidence—which may turn out to be so imperfect as 
to necessitate its revision or abandonment—after due 
care and consideration. A man-made creed is often 
of unique psychological interest, even when so hastily 
formed as to be unequal to the stress of life. But we 
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have hitherto thought that such a man-made creed 
was not compatible with the Catholicism of one who, 
like Bishop Gore, “‘ has since childhood been what I 
may call a Catholic by mental constitution ” (p. xi). 
The Catholicism of the Holy Roman Catholic Church 
means that the Authority of the Church makes the 
creed and the subjects of the Church accept the creed. 
But it may well be that in the mind of his Lordship 
the word catholic connotes something which we Roman 
Catholics have called not Episcopalianism nor Presby- 
terianism nor Congregationalism, but Individualism. 
Be this as it may, it would be profitable to the Bishop’s 
readers, who will be many, if his future books will 
make it quite clear that he does not believe a creed 
provisionally and revisably compiled by himself, but 
authoritatively compiled by the Holy Catholic Church. 
If his Lordship thinks it well thus to consider his 
readers, he may be contented to feel that his two books 
to be written will, in his readers’ judgment, be well 


worth the writing. 
VincENT McNassp, O.P. 
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ST. LAWRENCE OF DUBLIN 


FTER wellnigh eight centuries of cruelty and 
hate, peace seems now at last to be dawning 
upon Ireland. In a poem of servile flattery 
addressed in 1545 to Henry VIII by the antiquary 
Leland, are three Latin verses to celebrate an imagined 
final settlement of the Irish question. ‘‘ Repentance 
has subdued the savage Irish everywhere routed, and 
has taught them to bear the sweet yoke of British law.” 
After the experience of some four further centuries of 
persistent attempt to force on the Irish the “ yoke ” 
—to their taste not sweet but bitter—of an alien 
people, we have at long last learnt that the only true 
and final peace between England and Ireland must 
be based on liberty and justice. Whether the present 
treaty be wholly in accordance with these is a political 
question I do not wish to raise. Only this is surely 
evident that it does offer such measure of both as 
will enable Ireland to enter with full self-respect 
a new and a better union with England, a union not 
of force and terror, but of free co-operation. That 
the dawn is overcast with the storm clouds of bitter 
opposition from irreconcilables should not make us 
despondent. For the storm clouds will pass over, 
and the dawn will brighten into daylight. 

While we are thus watching the dawn with a hope 
not to be killed by passing anxieties, it seems oppor- 
tune to remember one who at the very hour of sunset, 
when the shadows of the coming night were beginning 


-to darken over his country, worked for that dawn 


whose rise we now witness. St. Lawrence O’Toole— 
Lorcan ua Tuathail—true born son of Ireland and 
canonized saint of the universal church, contempora 

with the first English attempt to conquer Ireland, 
the invasions of Henry II, strove even then for peace 
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between the English and Irish rulers, died in fact on 
an embassy of peace, in a foreign land for Ireland’s 
sake. There can be no saint of all the blessed whose 
goodwill and prayers are deeper engaged for the 
cause of peace between England and Ireland, than he 
who in a very true sense laid down his life for that 
peace. 

Our knowledge of his life depends in the main on a 
biography composed by one of the Augustinian canons 
of Eu in Normandy among whom the saint died. A 
version of this life has been edited by Mr. Charles 
Plummer and published in the Analecta Bollandiana 
(Vol. XXXII, p. 121, et seg.). But another version of 
the same life, in substance identical, but with the 
style polished to suit Renaissance Latinity was printed 
by Surius in the sixth volume of his Historia Sanctorum 
(1575 and 1581). ‘Though, as Mr. Plummer points 
out, the life is not contemporary, the author writes 
“* after the passage of many years,” he claims to have 
sifted his evidence carefully. His statements “ have 
been gathered from most reliable sources ”—perhaps 
even eye-witnesses—the sense of the Latin is doubtful. 
But the historical framework of his episodes, selected 
solely for edification, must be sought from the secular 
chronicles, English and Irish, out of which Mr. 
Plummer has pieced it together in his introduction. 

It is impossible to measure the degree of credibility 
attaching to the stories, often marvellous, of the Vita. 
The writer tells us that a scrivener, who joined the 
saint’s company in hope of obtaining a safe journey 
from the veneration enjoyed by his office and personal 
holiness, was nevertheless murdered by brigands under 
the very eyes of the archbishop. A conscienceless 
hagiographer or a writer devoid of critical sense and 
eager only for his patron’s honour would either have 
preserved him from death or raised him to life. But 
this mark of credibility—the more valuable from its 
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purely incidental character—does not warrant implicit 
faith in every statement of the Life. In view, however, 
of the impossibility of controlling its evidence it is 
best to use it as it stands, as certainly a record in the 
main reliable. Even if we cannot be certain that 
every incident happened, as it states, we can obtain a 
substantially true picture of the saint and his work. 
The life begins with a contrast between the sanctity 
of its hero and the barbarism of his birthplace. 
“The Lord found him in a barbarous land as a lily 
among thorns, or as Job in the land of Hus, and he 
was no more touched by the savagery of his country 
than a fish is affected by the salt of the ocean. . . . In 
the midst of a vicious and perverse folk he shone as 
the morning star in the midst of a cloud.” This 
judgment is taken from St. Bernard’s Life of St. 
Malachy (O’Morghair) where we even find the 
simile of the fish and the salt water. Apparently it 
represents the view of Ireland current in twelfth- 
century Christendom. St. Bernard expands it into 
accusations of an incredible lack of ecclesiastical and 
even of moral discipline. Something of this dark 
picture is due to St. Bernard’s exaggerated, even 
Puritan, severity of judgment, so evident in his 
controversy with Peter the Venerable. Something to 
the rhetorical device which sets a hero in brighter 
light by darkening the shadow of his environment, 
something also to misunderstanding of the peculiar 
Irish customs, ecclesiastical and social. But it is the 
facts recorded in St. Lawrence’s life alone that are 
sufficient proof that Ireland after her glorious epoch 
as a spiritual and intellectual teacher of western 
Europe had sunk into a condition of anarchy and 
savage violence, which had lowered the level of her 
Catholic fervour and practice much below that of the 
rest of Christendom. That the reverse is now true 
is the result of the long discipline of eight centuries 
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of suffering and persecution. The writer of St. 
Lawrence’s life sees in the capture and pillage of 
Dublin by Strongbow’s troops a divine chastisement 
for the wickedness of its inhabitants. And with 
every allowance for = exaggeration which is so 
often the preacher’s bane, we may well believe that 
the purgatory in which Ireland has for centuries lain, 
has been permitted to mould out of the Ireland 
denounced by St. Bernard, the Ireland in which 
robbers could publicly desecrate the sacred Host (Life 
of St. Lawrence, ch. vi.) the Ireland whose religious 
fervour and moral purity are an example to the world. 

Lawrence was born in 1123, the youngest son of 
a Leinster chieftain, Muirchertach. Sent by his 
father to King Diarmaid to be baptized in his presence, 
his name which should have been Conchubar was 
given as Lorcan, in accordance, we are told, with the 
prophecy of a soothsayer (“an Irish Merlin,” says 
the Vita) who met the child on the road. When the 
boy was ten years old he was sent again to Diarmaid 
as a hostage. Diarmaid kept him in chains without 
sufficient food or clothing. But his father, by the 
capture of twelve of the king’s soldiers, forced Diar- 
maid to surrender his son to the bishop of Glenda- 
lough. The bishop’s chaplain, entrusted with the 
care of Lawrence, not only restored his bodily health, 
but taught him the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. 
What Catholic child in Ireland to-day would reach 
ten years in ignorance of these rudiments? And 
Lawrence was the son of a chief! Such undesigned 
sidelights are more illuminating than St. Bernard’s 
rhetorical diatribe. When his father arrived and 
wished to cast lots to discover which son should 
embrace the ecclesiastical state, Lawrence chose it 
for himself. So Muirchertach left him at Glenda- 
lough, an oblation “ to God and Saint Coemghen.” 
With a wealth of Scriptural quotations the biographer 
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insists on Lawrence’s entire devotion to the divine 
service and his growth in holiness and wisdom. 

At the age of twenty-five (1148), Lawrence was 
elected Abbot of Glendalough, a position of con- 
siderable temporal as well as spiritual responsibility. 
His office was marked by years of famine, alleviated 
by the generous charity of the new Abbot. This is 
not the last time that we read of Irish famines, and of 
St. Lawrence’s charity in relief of their victims. 
Providence seems to have faced him with the typical 
sufferings of his people as the typical Christian com- 
forter and helper of Ireland. 

Envious tongues vainly calumniate Lawrence, pre- 
sumably in connection with his famine relief admuinis- 
tration, and a brigand of noble birth despoils a party 
of relief workers. Asked to-use his temporal power 
to revenge the outrage, Lawrence refuses and leaves 
the matter with God. On the third day the robber is 
seized and blinded by a band of enemies. Three 
other brigand chiefs who attack churchmen on their 
way to the abbey, finally outrage the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as It accompanies for their protection a body of 
travellers over the bog. On the eighth day these 
robbers also fall into the hands of justice. Mean- 
while St. Lawrence’s unwearied charity has exhausted 
not only his own wealth but a “ treasure belonging to 
his father that had been entrusted to his charge.” We 
must hope that Muirchertach gave more approval to 
this charity at his expense than St. Francis’s father 
gave to a similar action of his son. 

Ten years after a refusal of the Glendalough epis- 
copate, Lawrence was elected in 1162 Archbishop of 
Dublin. And he was still quite a young man, only 
thirty-nine years of age. 

Replacing the secular canons of Trinity Cathedral 
by canons regular he led among them the life of a 
canon. After matins he spent the remainder of the 
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night in solitary prayer before a crucifix reciting the 
entire psalter. When day broke he walked in the 
cemetery repeating the commendation of the dead. 
Thrice at least every night he took the discipline. 
Next to his skin he wore, not a mere shirt, but an 
entire coat of hair cloth. He ate no meat; and fasted 
every Friday on bread and water. But we are expressly 
told that he took care to provide excellent dinners, 
“a variety of courses od drinks,” for his guests, 
and entertained lavishly. 

Every day at least thirty poor men were fed at his 
table. When, later in his episcopate, another famine 
afflicted Ireland for three years, he gave daily relief 
to five hundred, in addition apparently to three hundred 
others whom he provided with food and clothes 
throughout his entire episcopate. 

During this famine* many mothers, unable to 
provide food for their infants, left their babies on 
the archiepiscopal doorstep or in the street where they 
knew he would pass. ‘“ For they were aware of the 
material affection in him, that he could not fail the 
children. And he, not forgetful of the poverty 
and childhood which Jesus Christ took for our sakes, 
and that on the day of judgment He shall say, ‘ What 
ye did to one of these my least ones, ye did it to Me, 
and again, ‘ Whosoever has received one such little 
child in My Name, has received Me,’ proved himself 
towards these children a nurse full of pity, and en- 
trusted them to the care of his bailiffs and other 
servants in various places of his diocese to be nourished 
and carefully guarded, and himself provided all 
neessaries.” ‘There were two hundred of these 
children, beside others whom he brought up in his 


* The biographer must be in error here. The famine is placed by 
him in the legateship of St. Lawrence. This office, however, he only 
held for the last two years of his life, and we are told (see text) that the 
children succoured by the saint grew to manhood during his life-time. 
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own palace. A charming episode in which the lov- 
ableness of the saint, so austere towards himself, 
shines out. When these children were grown up the 
saint sent them round the province with a wooden 
cross for badge to beg a livelihood from all who 
honoured “‘ the name of God and his own episcopal 
office.” ‘This quaint device was apparently fin soe 6 
however little it would commend itself to modern 
charity organization. Almost as quaint was the 
despatch at the Archbishop’s expense of a shipload 
of starving Irish to England “‘ where a greater supply, 
indeed an abundance, of provisions was obtainable.” 
It seems an anticipation of the great Irish emigration 
during the famine of the forties. 

To base his labours even more securely on the 
foundation of interior prayer, Lawrence spent his 
Lents as a hermit in a cave about three miles from 
Glendalough. It was situated in a cliff overhanging 
a lake and the only approach was by water. ‘ Nor 


does the spot lack the delight of a spring. For a 
musical stream of water wonderfully pleasant falls 
from the rock and ministers no small comfort to a 
dweller in the place, and trees and grass growing by 


” 


its course preserve an unfading green.” ‘Three times 
a week, his nephew, the Abbot of Glendalough, brought 
him by boat and ladder bread and vegetables. At 
the same time he laid before him any difficulties that 
had arisen in his flock and received his answers. 
“ But the saint was not slow to leave the place if he 
heard of any urgent necessity of his subjects that 
required it.” To some time unknown during his 
pontificate is referred another adventure with brigands 
who killed a scrivener in the Archbishop’s convoy. 
When the saint excommunicated the murderers, they 
dared to reply, “ Let us excommunicate the Arch- 
bishop.” With oxen’s guts for stoles and burning 
billets for candles and “ howling like wolves,” they 
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performed a mock excommunication. Shortly after 
they all perished one after the other by various forms 
of death. 

On another occasion the Archbishop tried to rescue 
one of his serfs from the gallows. When the execu- 
tioner saw him coming, to prevent the rescue he hastily 
beheaded his victim. St. Lawrence anathematized 
him for this and on his way home the man fractured a 
rib and died of the fracture. We also read of cures 
of a demoniac woman, of two maniacs, of a provost 
incurably diseased and of a Dublin priest raised from 
the dead as he was being carried to his burial. From 
the account given of this last miracle, it seems to have 
been a case of recovery from a long trance. 

In 1170 occurred the sack of Dublin by Richard 
of Pembroke, in league with the banished King Diar- 
maid, to whom thus belongs the infamy of first calling 
the foreigner into his country. According to the 
Vita, St. Lawrence had predicted this catastrophe. 
When it came, he snatched the bodies of the dying 
from the very hands of the enemy and when they had 
breathed their last, gave them, “ like another Tobias,” 
a Christian burial. He relieved the poverty-stricken 
survivors and successfully defended the sanctity of the 
churches and clergy. The following year, according to 
the chroniclers, St. Lawrence with his suffragans 
did homage to Henry II. According to feudal views 
this would not interfere with the local jurisdiction of 
the Irish chiefs and he no doubt felt that on a matter 
purely political he must yield to necessity. Very 
probably he was also influenced by the most unfor- 
tunate sanction given by Pope Adrian to the English 
aggression. And above all he was not the man to 
encourage a hopeless war which could only bring 
ruin and misery on his flock. And here his example 
may be profitably commended to the patriotic irre- 
concilables of modern Ireland. 
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In 1175 St. Lawrence undertook his first embassy 
for Anglo-Irish peace. He went to England to 
negotiate a treaty between the King of Connaught and 
Henry II. The treaty was successfully concluded. 
On this occasion he visited Canterbury and said Mass 
at St. Thomas’s shrine. As he was beginning Mass, 
a lunatic, “ desirous to equal so holy a man with blessed 
Thomas in the glory of martyrdom,” struck him a 
powerful blow on the head with a club. The saint 
washed the wound with holy water, whereon it 
immediately healed and he continued his Mass. It 
is pleasant to hear that he saved the poor maniac from 
the gallows. It was on his return from this journe 
that he was detained in Wales by lack of winds till 
he had consecrated there a new church to Our Lady, 
in accordance with her command in a vision shewn 
to the hermit attached to the church. 

In 1179 St. Lawrence was again in England on his 
way to the Lateran Council. As he crossed the Irish 
Channel he is said to have calmed a storm by his 
prayers. Henry compelled him and his suffragans 
to swear that they would ———_ nothing at the 
Council to the prejudice of himself and his kingdom. 
Doubtless the king was afraid he might lose the 
support of the church in his designs against Irish 
independence. But St. Lawrence did not construe 
his oath as derogating from the rights of the Irish 
Church, and in view of possible attempts to submit 
the Irish hierarchy, like the Welsh, to the jurisdiction 
of Canterbury he was careful to secure a Papal con- 
firmation of the privileges of his see. He also received 
the legateship of Ireland. And this was the more 
necessary because his predecessor, a Scandinavian, 
had been consecrated by the English Archbishop and 
had been regarded by his flock as “‘ the foreigners’ ” 
bishop. In the administration of his legatine office, 
St. Lawrence displayed the sterner side of his character 
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by sending to Rome 140 unchaste priests for an abso- 
lution he possessed the authority to give himself. 

The following year, 1180, St. Lawrence returned 
to England to negotiate another peace between the 
King of Connaught and Henry. But Henry, furious at 
his independent action in Rome, which he regarded 
as a breach of oath, denied him an audience. And 
like Archbishop Mannix, St. Lawrence was refused 
a passage to Ireland. ‘‘ And thus Henry made the 
holy man an exile from his native land.” 

Shortly afterwards Henry crossed over to Normandy. 
After waiting in vain three weeks at Abingdon Abbey, 
Lawrence followed the king. He was scarcely in 
Normandy when he fell ill of a fever, which delayed 
him three days. ‘‘ But the fire of charity fought with 
greater violence than the heat of the fever and he com- 
pelled his fever-wasted frame to fight on bravely for 
the blessing of charity and peace.” But he felt the 
hand of death upon him and was obliged to look 
around for a fit place in which to die. He found a 
death-bed with the Augustinian-Victorine Canons 
of St. Mary at Eu. With an affectionate quaintness 
the chronicler relates how the dying saint came 
among his brethren. ‘‘ Foreseeing the deposition of 
his bodily tabernacle he sought from the depth of his 
heart the tabernacle not made with hands whose type 
was shown by God to his saint on the mount of Eu. 
For he reached the brow of that hill and saw the 
fortified town below and in it a lofty church, and some 
passers-by told him the place was Eu and the church 
St. Mary’s served by Victorine Canons. Filled with 
no little delight, as though he had received of David’s 
prophetic spirit, he exclaimed, “ This is my rest for 
ever. Here will I dwell for I have chosen it.” 

As he lay on his death-bed the saint made a last 
effort for peace. He sent a cleric named David to 
Henry. ‘This time the embassy was successful and 
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the king granted a peace. On the fourth day David 
returned with the good news. The saint, “ though 
on the verge of death, displayed an evident delight, 
and to shew his gratitude for what was done, since he 
had lost the use of speech, laid his head on David’s 
lap. By which gesture he gave it to be understood 
that David had rejoiced his spirit though already in 
the pains of death by the conclusion of peace for which 
to the utmost of his power he had laboured.” The 
evening of the same day, Friday, November 14, 1180, 
he died. 
EDWARD INGRAM WATKIN. 
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THE LADY COURTESY. 


HENCE art thou, O thou Lady Courtesy ? 
What strain illustrious hath given thee birth ? 

Was a High-King thy father? Did our earth 

Give a High-Queen the grace of bearing thee ? 
What court hath reared thee, so exceedingly 

Beautiful in transcendency of worth 

That shames the praise whose fullness is but dearth ? 
Tell us thy lineage and thine own country. 


Love is my father, and Charity my mother. 
Of these great two-in-one begotten and born, 
I came to earth with song o’ the sons of morn, 
Whose sister am I ; each, beloved brother. 
Yea, I am of a Court unearthly fair ; 
All-courteous God hath presence-chamber there. 


Emity HICKEY. 
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DIGNITY AND HUMOUR 


WELL-KNOWN humorist, Mr. Stephen 

Leacock,* has decided that Popes and Eccles- 
iastical dignitaries are as a class deficient in humour, 
and he extends his condemnation to crowned heads, 
captains of industry, great writers, thinkers, philan- 
thropists, martyrs, reformers and patriots. Such a 
sweeping charge it is difficult to challenge, and all we 
can do is to indicate here and there certain symptoms 
of a humorous nature latent in the higher clergy 
and royalty ; we have neither time nor space for the 
rest of mankind. 

Humour, like a verb, is sometimes active and some- 
times passive. If active in a subject it either produces 
wit or appreciates it in another. If passive, it is 
generally unconscious and consequently the amuse- 
ment is gathered by others. To be plain, the one so 
gifted is himself a joke, and his state of mind prevents 
him from being a humorist of the active or real type. 
The heavens prevent that we should consider the Popes 
and ‘“‘ the more dignified clergy ” in this category of 
unconscious humorists. The title of this paper is 
not Dignity versus Humour, and it is far from being 
our intention to hold up position and responsibility 
as objects of merriment, though misplaced dignity is 
one of the foundation stones of the world’s laughter. 
Few writers would be bold enough to regard the 
Popes as fit subjects for a joke, but bishops and abbots, 
more especially the medizval ones, have long been 
looked upon as legitimate prey by writers of amusing (?) 
fiction. Emperors and other crowned heads have 
oftentimes aroused amusement, usually a discreet 
amusement, amongst their subjects; but there is 
little humour, conscious or unconscious, in a Captain 


* Sunday Observer, October 16, 1921. 
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of Industry, whatever that pompous and preposterous 
title means. Oil, lard, rubber, or iron kings amuse 
neither children nor men, probably because they don’t 
interest them. Scholars, on the other hand, are fre- 
quently amusing owing to their absentmindedness. 
Isaac Newton boiling his watch is as funny as the 
Oxford Don who tramped all day round Greenwich 
looking for the Dull Man, whilst his friends impatiently 
awaited him in the Green Man at Dulwich. Whereas 
something amusing in the temperament of a reformer 
might prevent his upsetting the universe, some 
patriots not infrequently owe their success, if any, to 
the humorous side of their character. Thus did 
O’Conneil rally many to his cause. 

Humour in its active or real sense can certainly 
be predicated of many important men in the world’s 
history, despite Mr. Leacock’s list, which seems 
comprehensive enough to include all the principal 
members of the human race. From the earliest times 
there has existed in humanity a desire for humour of 
some kind, and kings and prelates and those wealthy 
enough to afford such a luxury kept a jester or fool. 
Nor was this merely a European custom, for Cortes 
found that the Emperor of. Mexico, the ill-fated 
Montezuma, kept such an official at his court. The 
custom was carried on in England till the fall of the 
house of Stuart, though at least one king, the sour 
Henry VII, refused to employ a ‘“‘ funny man.” But 
even he was not deficient in humour of a certain kind, 
and sarcasm became him admirably. When the Bishop 
of Meath, John Payne, bitterly complaining of the 
conduct of Fitzgerald, said to Henry, “ All Ireland 
cannot govern this man,”’ the king immediately replied, 
“Then who so fit as he to govern Ireland,” and 
appointed the Earl his Viceroy. The same nobleman 
was accused of burning down the cathedral of Cashel, 
and when taxed by Henry with this crime, he assured 
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the king that he would never have committed such 
an outrage had he not been told that the Archbishop 
was inside. 

If medizval history abounds in rough practical 
jokes, we chance upon many brilliant and witty sayings 
in the Chronicles. Richard the Lion Heart threw 
into prison the warlike Bishop of Beauvais, and sent 
his captive’s coat of mail to Pope Celestine III, with 
the message taken from Scripture, “‘ See if this be 
thy son’s coat or not.”’ Celestine replied, ‘‘ No! it is 
that of the son of Mars.” More aptly he might have 
answered with Jacob, “‘ Truly, an evil wild beast hath 
devoured him.” Another good story concerning a 
bishop’s coat of mail is told of Cardinal Beaton. 


Bishop Douglas urged him to use his influence in | 


making peace between the Douglas and Hamiltons. 
The Cardinal, fearing with reason assassination, wore 
under his robe a mail shirt, and when he struck his 
breast, vowing on his conscience that he could not 
prevent the fights of the two factions, the bishop 
replied, ‘“‘ Methinks Your Grace’s conscience 
clatters.”’ 

If there is a patron saint of humour St. Gregory the 
Great has a claim to the position, if only on account of 
his veritable litany of jokes made in the Roman slave- 
market. Of course, we all heard of this when as 
children we studied the history of England. On being 
shown some beautiful children from a wild country 


in the north he insisted that they were Angeli, not | 


Angli. Asking the name of their country he was told 


they came from the pagan kingdom of Deira, where- | 


upon he replied that such a beautiful race must be 
snatched from the anger of God, de ira Dei. When 
the long-suffering merchants told him that /Ella was 
king of their country, Gregory, who was now in great 
form, completed his remarkable jeu d’ésprit by declar- 
ing that 4/lelwia should be sung in their land. 
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Dignity and Humour 


Not a few of his successors have been gifted with a 
keen sense of humour, of whom we can name at random 
Benedict XIV, Pius IX, and Leo XIII. Benedict was 
not only a great wit himself, but thoroughly appre- 
ciated it in others. Once the poverty-stricken scholar, 
Galiani, sent him as a present a large chest full of 
rocks and lava collected round Vesuvius, and enclosed 
a note saying, “‘ Holy Father, command that these 
stones be made bread.” The delighted Pontiff at 
once conferred on him a canonry with an income of a 
hundred ducats. When the majority of the Sacred 
College voted against the political amnesty, Pius IX 
put his white zucchetto, or skull-cap, over the black 
beans, declaring that now they were all white. When 
a cardinal, referring to the great mortality amongst 
his brethren, said to the aged Pius that the beads were 
dropping off the rosary, the Pope struck his breast 
ro replied, “Yes! but the Pater Noster remains 

rm.” 

Humour has never been excluded from the Sacred 
College. Perhaps the earliest witty remark attributed 
to an English Cardinal is one preserved to us by 
Matthew Paris. He relates that when the cardinals 
had been debating many weary months concerning 
the choice of a successor to Clement IV, who died in 
1268, one of their number, John Tolet, an Englishman, 
suggested that they should make a hole in the roof to 
facilitate the descent of the Holy Spirit. Another 
English Cardinal, Philip Howard, never lost his sense 
of humour despite all the trials and persecutions of 
his life. When the chatty Pepys called upon, ‘ My 
Lord Almoner, Mr. Howard,” the prelate amused the 
diarist “‘ by chatting merrily of the differences of our 
religions,” and by giving to the Pope his usual English 
name of Antichrist. In 1685 he received a visit from 
the Protestant historian, Bishop Burnet, who called 
on him at a moment when he was engaged in giving 
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the king that he would never have committed such 
an outrage had he not been told that the Archbishop 
was inside. 

If medizval history abounds in rough practical 
jokes, we chance upon many brilliant and witty sayings 
in the Chronicles. Richard the Lion Heart threw 
into prison the warlike Bishop of Beauvais, and sent 
his captive’s coat of mail to Pope Celestine III, with 
the message taken from Scripture, “‘ See if this be 
thy son’s coat or not.”’ Celestine replied, “‘ No! it is 
that of the son of Mars.”’ More aptly he might have 
answered with Jacob, “ Truly, an evil wild beast hath 
devoured him.’’ Another good story concerning a 
bishop’s coat of mail is told of Cardinal Beaton. 
Bishop Douglas urged him to use his influence in 
making peace between the Douglas and Hamiltons, 
The Cardinal, fearing with reason assassination, wore 
under his robe a mail shirt, and when he struck his 


breast, vowing on his conscience that he could not | 


prevent the fights of the two factions, the bishop 
replied, ‘‘ Methinks Your Grace’s conscience 
clatters.”’ 

If there is a patron saint of humour St. Gregory the 
Great has a claim to the position, if only on account of 
his veritable litany of jokes made in the Roman slave- 
market. Of course, we all heard of this when as 
children we studied the history of England. On being 
shown some beautiful children from a wild country 
in the north he insisted that they were Angeli, not 
Angli. Asking the name of their country he was told 
they came from the pagan kingdom of Deira, where- 
upon he replied that such a beautiful race must be 
snatched from the anger of God, de ira Dei. When 
the long-suffering merchants told him that /Ella was 
king of their country, Gregory, who was now in great 
form, completed his remarkable jeu d’ésprit by declar- 
ing that 4¢/leluia should be sung in their land. 
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Dignity and Humour 


Not a few of his successors have been gifted with a 
keen sense of humour, of whom we can name at random 
Benedict XIV, Pius IX, and Leo XIII. Benedict was 
not only a great wit himself, but thoroughly appre- 
ciated it in others. Once the poverty-stricken scholar, 
Galiani, sent him as a present a large chest full of 
rocks and lava collected round Vesuvius, and enclosed 
a note saying, “‘ Holy Father, command that these 
stones be made bread.” ‘The delighted Pontiff at 
once conferred on him a canonry with an income of a 
hundred ducats. When the majority of the Sacred 
College voted against the political amnesty, Pius IX 
put his white zucchetto, or skull-cap, over the black 
beans, declaring that now they were all white. When 
a cardinal, referring to the great mortality amongst 
his brethren, said to the aged Pius that the beads were 
dropping off the rosary, the Pope struck his breast 
- replied, “‘ Yes! but the Pater Noster remains 

rm.” 

Humour has never been excluded from the Sacred 
College. Perhaps the earliest witty remark attributed 
to an English Cardinal is one preserved to us by 
Matthew Paris. He relates that when the cardinals 
had been debating many weary months concerning 
the choice of a successor to Clement IV, who died in 
1268, one of their number, John Tolet, an Englishman, 
suggested that they should make a hole in the roof to 
facilitate the descent of the Holy Spirit. Another 
English Cardinal, Philip Howard, never lost his sense 
of humour despite all the trials and persecutions of 
his life. When the chatty Pepys called upon, “ My 
Lord Almoner, Mr. Howard,” the prelate amused the 
diarist “ by chatting merrily of the differences of our 
religions,” and by giving to the Pope his usual English 
name of Antichrist. In 1685 he received a visit from 
the Protestant historian, Bishop Burnet, who called 
on him at a moment when he was engaged in giving 
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relics to some Frenchmen. Burnet remarked that it 
was something strange to find a priest of the Church of 
England helping them off with the ware of Babylon, 
This so amused the Cardinal that he related it to his 
visitors in French and bade them tell their countrymen 
“how bold the heretics and how mild the Cardinals 
were at Rome.” 

Another exiled Englishman, Cardinal Stuart, son 
of the Old Pretender, was accustomed to invite English 
visitors to his table, where he invariably apologized 
for his roast beef, on the plea that like himself it was 
only a pretender. When his life was endangered in 
the French invasion of Italy the English Government 


sent a ship to convey him to a place of safety, but | 


either from an appalling want of tact, or through a 
most perverted sense of humour, the vessel despatched 
was named The Culloden. Wiseman had a ready wit, 
which he sometimes indulged even at the ceremonies 
in which his heart delighted. On one occasion the 
celebrant coram Cardinali was a very reverend but 
very small priest in a voluminous red chasuble, and 
a stole so long as almost to trail along the ground. 
This was too much for the Cardinal, who could not 
refrain from saying to one of his attendants, “‘ Quis 
est iste qui venit de Edom, tinctis vestibus de Bosra? 
Iste formosus gradiens in stola sua ? ” 

Manning’s humour was not infrequently of a less 
playful kind. Witness his answer to Lord Houghton 
who, during the Vatican Sessions, asked him what 
they had been doing in the Council. ‘ Well,”’ replied 
the Archbishop, ‘‘ we meet together, we sit and talk, 
and when we wish to find out what we have been 
doing, we read the Times.” Sarcasm is often met 
amongst the higher clergy. Chadderton, the Protes- 
tant Bishop of Norwich, compared “ the discovery of 
a good wife to the search for an eel in a barrell of 
snakes.” Likely enough domestic worries had driven 
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him into open advocacy of a celibate life. Talleyrand, 
Apostate Bishop and Prime Minister to Napoleon, had 
asharp wit and stinging tongue. Once in conversation 
with a pompous marshal he asked the officer why he 
so constantly referred to people as péquins (miserable 
creatures). ‘‘ Because,” was the reply, “we call 
everyone péquin who is not a soldier.” ‘“‘ Oh!” said 
Talleyrand, “‘ just as we call military all who are not 
civil.” Very clever but not so bitter was the pun by 
which George Mountain obtained the See of London. 
On hearing that James I had a difficulty in making up 
his mind concerning the vacant bishopric, Mountain 
said to him, “‘ O king ! if thou hadst faith thou wouldst 
say to this mountain, Go, cast thyself into the See, and 
lo! it would be done.” 

Not a few great men preserved their sense of humour 
in face of persecution and death. When Ralph Bayne, 
the last Catholic Bishop of Lichfield, was urged by 
Elizabeth’s minions to conform to the religion of the 
country, he asked, ‘‘ Which country, England or 
Germany?” When Blessed Thomas More was told 
that Henry VIII, out of the abundance of his royal 
mercy, had commuted his sentence from hanging to 
beheading, he cheerfully remarked, ‘‘ God preserve 
all my friends from such favours.” Another perse- 
cuted class were the Catholic Bishops, or Vicars-Apos- 
tolic, of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and yet despite their many trials and hardships not a 
few of them were known and appreciated for their 
keen wit and humour. One of their number, Bishop 
Bramston of the London District, a convert from 
Anglicanism, described himself as ‘‘ a Popish priest 
grafted on a Protestant lawyer,” a mixture which 
“should be a switch for the very devil himself.” A 
lady who wished to make a good marriage for her 
daughter sought the bishop’s good offices in the 
matter, but not being too well acquainted with his 
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name she addressed him as Mr. Brimston. The 
prelate replied, “‘ My name is not Brimstone, and | 
have nothing to do with matches.”’ His contemporary, 
the great Milner, was utterly incapable of either 
perpetrating or enjoying a joke. Controversy formed 
his only recreation, and this he indulged at the expense 
of many, including the learned Lingard who admirably 
kept his temper, though in private he used to refer to 
the Midland Vicar-Apostolic as ‘“‘ the Angel of Casta- 
bala,” which must have tickled immensely the many 
acquaintances of that irascible prelate. If this cele- 
brated historian was noted for meekness, another of 
his profession, Freeman, was still better known for his 


bad temper, and in this matter a very good story is told | 


against him. He was greatly disliked by Dr. Johnson, 
Dean of Bath, but mutual friends attempted peace. 
They suggested that if the Dean, on the occasion of 
an archeological dinner, would propose Freeman's 
health all would end happily. Peace, however, was 


never signed owing to the Dean’s speech, which opened | 


as follows: “I rise with great pleasure to propose the 








health of our eminent historian, Mr. Freeman, a man © 


who—in his own personal characteristics—has so often 


depicted for us the savage character of our first fore- 
fathers.” 
Only the physical ultimates of time and _ space 


necessitate our ending a paper of this kind, for we | 


might go on almost indefinitely multiplying evidences 
of the existence of clerical wit and humour ; but we 
venture to hope that the few stories retailed in this 
short sketch may help our readers to a conviction that 
humour has never been banished from amongst the 
clergy. “Is it leave gaiety all to the laity?” 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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DAN BARTHOLOMEW AND THE FAIR 
CHATELAINE 


EVEN hundred years ago, in a castle not twenty 
miles from Canterbury, there lived a very vain 
and beautiful lady. She was the wife of the lord of 
the manor and was known from Oxford to Jerusalem— 
wherever there were knights to joust for her and 
minstrels to sing of her—as the Fair Chatelaine. And 
there was also, tucked away in a little cell under the 
castle leads, a very holy old priest called Dan Bartholo- 
mew, who said Mass for the inmates of the castle and 
did his best to look after their souls. 

This was no light task. For though the lord of the 
castle was a pious enough man when he was at home 
(which was not often), and the poor peasants round 
about found time between dawn and dusk to say a 
few prayers and light a few candles in the forlorn little 
chapel by the gate-house, the lady kept as far as she 
could from prayer and altogether from penance. Yet 
certainly few people needed penance more than that 
worldly dame. Never a_year went by but she spent 
a knight’s ransom in clothes ; and the older she got 
and the more her beauty waned, the more new-fangled 
and costly became her attire. 

Of course in her husband’s absence it was Dan 
Bartholomew’s business to check her ; but she was 
like the crab which when asked why it walked side- 
ways said, “‘ So I learnt from my parents,” and gave 
him nothing but saucy answers in return for his 
serious admonitions. When her husband came back 
from the Crusade it was even worse. For though he 
told her she looked more like a knight of the Round 
Table than an honest woman, with her peaked shoes 
and parti-coloured surcoat, he had evidently thought 
of nothing else but her adornment all the way home. 
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Two long-eared mules stood among his war-horses 
in the courtyard; and when they were unloaded 
there was bale of red tissue from Tripolis and two of 
samite (as velvety as a white rose-petal) from Venice, 
and from Paris a length of that very green cloth which 
St. Louis refused to wear because it was so expensive 
—not to mention jewelled hair-nets and dragon- 
headed belts, and rings and trinkets innumerable. 

As soon as her husband had gone away again—this 
time to the Welsh Marches, which had nothing like 
the same interest for the Fair Chatelaine as the Holy 
Land—she set to work to make up and wear her new 
clothes. And of course she filled the whole castle 
with a merry company of minstrels and ladies, for 
there would have been no satisfaction whatever in 
donning her finery alone. And all this while Dan 
Bartholomew in his hot little cell under the leads— 
for it was high midsummer and sultry at that—was 
fasting and praying and calling on all the saints in the 
calendar to help him to check her pride and foolhardi- 
ness. He saw very little of her himself except at 
meals, when he said grace for the whole company and 
wondered, as the courses went round, what each of 
the guests would look like on the Last Day—as one 
often does oneself in a railway carriage. And on Sun- 
day when the whole cortége turned up in his damp 
little chapel to get through the very minimum of 
religion that was to keep them out of the wrath of God 
and man, he wondered still more. 

I don’t quite know how it first occurred to Dan 
Bartholomew to match his wits as well as his prayers 
and good works against the frivolity of the Fair 
Chatelaine, but I think it was after he came back 
from the Chapter at Canterbury and heard, among 
other ecclesiastical intelligence, what the Chancellor 
of the University of Paris had said about the tongued 
and slashed dresses of the women of Paris. It was 
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Dan Bartholomew and the Fair Chatelaine 


those long tails of cut cloth which dangled from their 
waists like ribbons from a maypole that had moved 
the Chancellor to such eloquence. ‘‘ The devil was 
content with one tail,” he said bitterly, “and that 
behind. But these fashionable dames had tails ad 
circumferentiam, all the way round!” This story 
amused Dan Bartholomew, and he had a very shrewd 
idea that it would amuse the Fair Chatelaine, who 
was not by any means slow to see a joke. And then 
it dawned upon him, to his great confusion, that he 
had never tried to turn her own weapons against her, 
which ever since David threw away his catapult and 
used Goliath’s sword on that giant’s own head, has 
been the best way of dealing with a tough foe. So 
next Sunday when the Fair Chatelaine entered his 
little chapel with a white train the length of your 
arm—which excited great interest and admiration 
among the half-starved serfs in the rear—he did not 
speak out then and there, when she could have had 
no chance of answering back, but waited until dinner 
was over the next day to relate the following story. 

“T once heard tell of a certain woman who used to 
trail a white garment on the ground behind her, and 
leave a cloud of dust in her wake, up to the very 
image of the Crucified or even to the altar itself. One 
wet Sunday as she came out into the church porch 
she threw her train over her arm on account of the mud ; 
and as she did so a certain holy man saw a devil, who 
was standing by enjoying the sight, laugh with con- 
siderable heartiness. 

“““What makes you laugh so merrily?’ said the 
holy man. And the devil answered : 

“Well, the fact is, one of my colleagues, guidam 
socius meus, was sitting on that woman’s train and using 
it as his chariot ; but when she threw it over her arm, 
my colleague fell off in the mud ; and that is the reason 
I laugh so heartily !’ ” 
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The Fair Chatelaine and her noble company laughed 
heartily too: and henceforth refused to allow Dan 
Bartholomew to return to his cell after dinner, but 
urged him to take his turn at story-telling with the 
other inmates of the castle ; and at this he gradually 
became so proficient that what began in jest ended in 
earnest and little by little the Fair Chatelaine, touched 
by his courtesy and perseverance, left off her spend- 
thrift ways. She became noted first for her wit, which 
can at least be indulged in without hurting other people; 
and last for her piety, which can never be exercised 
without enriching them: and her long train so far 
from remaining the chariot of fiends was cut up into 
a white cope for the Feasts of Virgins and Confessors. 
And if (says the chronicler) you think this is an unlikely 
matter that a soul should be saved by a simple jest, 
know this: that most people are neither good nor 
bad of a purpose, but like the unstable bat, which 
cannot make up its mind to be a beast or a bird, are 
now one and now the other. And even as a bat, for 


a piece of bacon or a cake, may be caught under the | 
hat of the pursuer; so, under Providence, a little © 


pleasant enticing will entangle a stray soul until it is 
safely lodged in the hands of amendment. 


HELEN Parry EDEN. 
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FOUR GREAT RUSSIANS 


HEN Peter the Great built St. Petersburg he said 

he was opening a window into Europe. Gogol, 
Turgenief, Tolstoy, and Dostoieffsky opened the greatest 
windows that we have even yet into Russia. The Russia 
that they described is buried, though perhaps it is not really 
dead. It may yet stretch its enormous bulk and cast away 
its foul and bloody grave-clothes. 

At all events, the Russia of those four masters has dis- 
appeared behind the Red Dark. Their work is not the less 
interesting, and would not be, even if the disappearance 
should be final. It would remain a portentous monument 
four-square ; Gogol’s side the most uncouth, but not the 
least striking ; Turgenief’s the most ornamental and most 
adorned, but not the most definite—indeed, the least 
national and the least powerful; Tolstoy’s the most 
eulogized, perhaps the most renowned, but not the greatest 
or the strongest; Dostoieffsky’s the most passionately 
truthful, sincere, and pathetic, if also the most terrible. 
Of these four architects of the great monument, Turgenief 
was the least Russian : he had lived in the light of common 
day outside, and he wrote from memory ; into his memories 
shone gleams of a western sun. His pen was half-civilized, 
and that gain was a loss te him. One meets in his books 
characters that one might meet in a French novel—though 
it would be one of the finest and best of the French novels. 
He had ideas of beauty less Russian than western, and his 
absence tempered his pictures ; he desired that they should 
please, and a certain haze of gentleness softens their defini- 
tion. They are incomparably less massive, less pre- 
potent, than Gogol’s or Dostoieffsky’s, and are weakened 
by their graciousness. There was nothing gracious about 
Gogol’s pictures ; he painted brutally and did not shrink 
from their brutality, or dream of making it please. The 
truth he saw was vastly ugly, and he was only concerned 
to show it vast and true. He did not write of civilized 
persons and did not himself pose as a civilized writer. He 
stripped himself and his characters to the shirt, and gave 
the latter no pose and no quarter. He was not afraid of 
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saying disgusting things if saying them conveyed the 
absolute portrait he meant. He knew his own strength and 
power, and was determined to let it take its own unfettered 
way. For canons of art he did not care: he was like a man 
who has found out how to paint and is indifferent whether 
other artists consider him an artist or no. He knew how 
to make pictures and where to look for them. It did not 
matter to him whether anyone liked them, or anyone 
shrank from them. He knew they were like the original 
people and the original places. He was incomparably 
stronger as a writer than was Caravaggio as a painter. 
Caravaggio only discarded tradition in treatment. 

Gogol discarded all tradition as to theme and inspiration. 
He was a very great writer and a very great humanist, 
though at no pains to seem humane. He followed no school 
and has no self-confessed scholars, though neither Tolstoy 
nor Dostoieffsky (nor even Turgenief) would have been 
themselves had he not been himself before them. In great- 
ness neither Tolstoy nor Turgenief approached him: Dos- 
toiefisky reached heights far above him, but could not rival 
his huge sanity. 

Gogol seized his pen in the dark and wrote before the 
day. Dostoieffisky wrote in a very chill dawn, his eyes 
always turned wistfully to a sun that he longed for and 
prayed for with infinite groanings—which never rose. 
Tolstoy fancied it had risen, but was particularly in need 
of his own assistance to mount the heavens. His earliest 
work is worth more than his later because it is less self- 
conscious. Heine says that every woman writer writes 
with one eye on the public and one eye fixed on some man, 
“except Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has only one eye.” 
Tolstoy’s earlier work was written with one eye fixed on 
Russia and the other on posterity ; in his later work the one 
eye was fastened more upon the world than upon Russia, 
and the other eye steadfastly rested, in deep and respectful 
appreciation, upon himself. The more he became a prophet 
and a preacher, the less did he become as a master of 
Russian literature. No doubt he meant nobly ; his life and 
his work were paved with good intentions. He became, 
after War and Peaceand Anna Karenina, less purely Russian. 
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Four Great Russians 


His mission, as he fashioned it, was world-wide, and he fell 
from being a great national to being a cosmopolitan with 
great purposes. Probably no one loses more in becoming, 
or trying to become, cosmopolitan than a Russian. If he 
succeed, as he rarely does, there is nothing that matters left 
When a Russian of old time had any willingness to un- 
nationalize himself, it was mostly to make himself as 
French as he could, and the result was hardly more than 
a petit-maitre. 

Tolstoy was too great by far for that: he could only be 
great, but he began as a great master of Russian literature 
and ended as a great Nebula in the undiscovered constella- 
tion of Theory. 

It will be seen that the present writer, though aware of 
the commonly accepted belief that Tolstoy was the greatest 
of the Russians, does not hold it. Turgenief seemed less 
great, chiefly because he was much more modest and 
claimed less. But he had, what was an uncovenanted mercy 
in a Russian master, an incomparable charm, to which 
Tolstoy could never have attained no matter how hard he 
tried. He had not Tolstoy’s brute force, but Tolstoy had 
not a tithe of the brute force of Gogol; nor had Tolstoy 
more than a shadow of Gogol’s simplicity (in his later work 
none of it) nor quarter of Gogol’s huge clarity of vision and 
faithful sincerity of utterance. 

Gogol had no more sentimentality than an earthquake. 
Turgenief may seem more feminine than Tolstoy, but he 
was far less sentimental, and of sentimentality that smells 
mawkishly he is entirely free. He can be sad as well as 
pathetic, but his sadness is not morbid ; he is affectionate 
but never gushing; he has great pity, but he does not 
drivel over the people he compassionates. He wrote 
largely of a given period, but his work was not temporary, 
and will undoubtedly survive. It never was simply topical, 
and cannot become old-fashioned. His theme was not really 
Nihilism, but human beings, and every one of them lives, 
and will continue to live, because they are not characters 
in a dramatized thesis, but women and men only touched 
on the shoulder by the passing theory of their day. They 
lived to love and weep, and laugh when excuse was given 
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them. Tolstoy’s characters, after his prophet’s mantle fell 
upon him, lived to preach and were his own creatures. 

Turgenief did not create his men and women: God had 
done that. He only showed them, with singular verity and 
gentleness, and respect and understanding. He loved man- 
kind rather than any social theories, and derived his hope 
for men not from what men might set out to do for them, 
but from memory, from remembering whence man came 
and from whose Hand, what He had done for men and 
what He must still be willing to do. 

I have heard it said that Turgenief is less manly than 
Tolstoy : the only truth in that is that he is more feminine. 
It is a vulgarity and obtuseness of criticism to think that 
a master in whom a certain feminism of delicate quality 
shows is effeminate. Shakespeare has it—was anyone ever 
manlier ? Robert Browning has it—was any poet ever more 
masculine ? Yet without that feminism he could never have 
achieved the miracle of Pompilia. 

How few great women writers have completely succeeded 
in giving us first-rate male characters ; how few great male 
writers have given us quite first-rate heroines. Neither 
Dickens nor Thackeray succeeded, though the much under- 
valued Anthony Trollope did succeed. George Eliot's 
heroes are much less manly than her heroines. Charlotte 
Bronté’s principal hero was an improper old maid, her 
other heroes male governesses. Thackeray’s heroines were 
apt to be mere crying-machines with babies. But no 
woman could have made truer women than Shakespeare or 
Browning, only Shakespeare did it over and over again, and 
Browning’s supreme success occurred but once. 

Turgenief’s feminism was not only, or chiefly, instanced 
in his appreciation of his women, but in his maternity 
towards all his children. Tolstoy was not even paternal ; 
his attitude was more that of a schoolmaster who stands 
only in loco parentis towards his boys. Tolstoy and 
Turgenief have this in common, that both read per- 
fectly in French. Gogol does not, though there are 
passages in Balzac that nearly remind one of him. 
Dostoieffsky is immeasurably better read in English than 
in French. 
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Four Great Russians 


All the four Russian masters here dealt with were children 
of the Russian Church, though one at least of them was an 
unsubmissive son of hers. It tinged them all, and unfortu- 
nately. What they would have been had they been Catholics 
is about as profitable an enquiry as asking what tum 
history would have taken if Sixtus V, instead of becoming 
Friar and Pope, had married Elizabeth Tudor. Yet it is 
hard to abstain from wondering—at all events, in the case 
of Dostoieffsky, who happened to detest the Catholic Church, 
and kept two immense bees in his bonnet, that really 
troubled him terribly—the Jesuits and the Inquisition. 
There can be no doubt that if he had been a Catholic his 
misery would have been less abysmal: perhaps he might 
even have been happy, and for so great and heroic a soul 
one must long that he might have been happier. It is hard 
to imagine a human being less selfish, more completely 
devoid of prejudice founded on self-love. A martyr of life, 
he had neither rancour nor grudge against those who 
inflicted the martyrdom. He seems even to hold them 
blameless and to think them not much in the wrong from 
their point of view. In all the appalling tragedy of his 
House of the Dead, which is the biography of his years in 
Siberia, there is no abuse of the Government for sending 
him there, not a single outcry against its cruelty. His 
colossal charity reaches to them, as it covers the hideous, 
bestial, treacherous, malignant criminals whose companion 
he had to be at bed and board and toil during those in- 
tolerable years of anguish. I said intolerable, yet he bore 
it, and without complaint. He was legally dead, and much 
worse than dead in all else. He remained sane enough to 
know that he was not in hell. With hope he never trifled. 
So far as he knew, there was no hope but Death, yet he 
never spread out morbid, wooing arms to death, or sought, 
or even wished, to die. He bore. The heroism of every 
waking moment of those foul and loathsome years was 
stupendous, and, to read of, blinding. The man was in- 
curably a believer in God and in man: he loved both in 
spite of, nay wholly uninfluenced by, what God had laid 
upon him, and in spite of all experience of his fellow-men. 
He deserved the crowns of martyrdom and of sanctity. Had 
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he been a Catholic he must have received upon his dead 
brow the Church’s brand of sanctity ; and I must think him 
a saint of the wilderness as it was, though his faith was 
awry, and he bore, ignorantly, false witness against much 
that we revere and believe. Our Lord may have forgiven 
long ago those who bore false witness against Himself— 
He did not damn those who struck Him upon the mouth, 
but asked ‘ Why?” 

Let any Catholic read that House of the Dead and he 
must pray for the soul of the patient sufferer who wrote it, 
and wish that the man, so pure in that sink of foulness, had 
been, for his comfort, a Catholic, too. There was in him 
no guile, as there was no malice or spite. He was unspeak- 
ably humble. The poignancy of the book is cutting, un- 
bearable. There is not one line in it dictated by self-pity, 
nor a line inspired by the longing for revenge on those who 
sent him into that hell for those stolen years of his life. 
Ranging himself alongside the real criminals who were his 
companions, he casts upon himself no eye of complacence 
or pride, on them no glance of scorn or loathing. They were 
as much the sons of God and of suffering as himself. It 
never once occurred to him that they mattered less, that 
what they were was less to God than what he was, that 
their suffering belonged merely to the inevitable bulk of the 
world’s sufferance, while his own was a thing special, mon- 
strous, and scandalous, demanding Divine attention and 
interference. 

Probably every one knows how he came to be in a felon’s 
prison in Siberia. Born in 1821, in a hospital for the poor 
at Moscow, of which his father was a resident surgeon, his 
first novel, Poor Folk, was written when he was twenty- 
three. In April of 1849 he was arrested with forty-three 
others, his crime being complicity in a sort of debating club 
of advanced opinions. His own opinions do not seem to 
have been by any means revolutionary. After many 
months of imprisonment he was, with a score of others, 
condemned to death. It was the middle of the Russian 
winter. The windows of the vehicles in which they were 
driven to Semyonovski Square were sheeted with ice, and 
he could not see anything outside. In the middle of the 
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Four Great Russians 


square was a scaffold, up to which the condemned were 
marched and ranged in two lines and stripped to the shirt. 
A sheriff read, and re-read for each of them, the sentence of 
death, to be carried out there and then. Dostoieffsky 
whispered to his next neighbour, “ It is impossible they can 
mean to kill us.” For answer the man pointed to a row of 
coffins near the scaffold. A priest mounted the scaffold 
and asked if any wished to confess their sins. ‘‘ Only one,” 
says. Dostoiefisky, ‘‘ accepted the invitation.” No one can 
doubt that it was himself. Petroschevsky, the leader, and 
two others were already tied to the poles, their heads 
muffled in a sort of bag, and the soldiers stood ready, await- 
ing the word of command to fire. . . . Presently there came 
a stir, but Dostoieffsky was too near-sighted to see quickly 
what was happening. He was gazing at the glitter of a 
gilded church dome that an early sunbeam had caught, and 
thinking ‘‘ I shall be in five minutes where that light comes 
from.” An officer came galloping across the square waving 
a white handkerchief : he was sent by the Emperor with a 
pardon for all the condemned. It had never been intended 
to carry out the death sentence, but by it to teach a lesson 
never to be forgotten. One of the three tied to the poles 
had gone mad and remained mad. For twenty minutes all 
had been freezing in their shirts in the excruciating cold. 
Dostoiefisky, years afterwards, said he had no recollection 
of feeling it. His sentence was commuted to eight years in 
a Siberian convict prison and many years subsequent exile 
in Siberia as a soldier. He actually served four years in 
prison, and two years later was allowed to return from 
Siberia. He lived for a quarter of a century, suffering many 
things. He was an epileptic, and he was in chronic poverty 
and debt. Forty thousand compatriots followed him to the 
grave. We do not learn that they had lightened his load 
of debt while he lived. It is much less troublesome to weep 
or cast flowers upon a coffin. 

His work is incomparably greater than that of any of his 
compatriots. The House of the Dead is not reckoned his 
masterpiece, but it would have been the masterpiece of any 
other author. It is not, in fact, a novel, but a monument, 
and stands apart sublimely lonely and great. 
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The novel commonly ranked as his masterpiece is Crime 
and Punishment, but I do not think it greater than The Idiot, 
Of those books and The Brothers Karamazov I do not propose 
to speak here, limitation of space forbidding, nor of any of 
his many other novels and stories. Space, indeed, forbids 
here anything beyond a quite general allusion to his work. 
I cannot now attempt to speak of his genius and its quality: 
it will be seen that in these few lines I have been more 
occupied with the man than with his achievement as a 
writer. As a man his dumb appeal to our measureless pity 
is overwhelming. I should be much mistaken if it were 
supposed that I recommended indiscriminately his great 
works to every reader, especially to every young reader. 
A young reader, clever enough to appreciate them, might 
very easily appreciate them too much. I do not believe 
them to be either morbid or unwholesome, but they 
might have an effect unwholesome and morbid upon a youth- 
ful reader succumbing to their singular and melancholy 
power, precisely because this great writer and great humanist 
was not a Catholic and was born disinherited of that whole- 
sightedness that comes from looking at life through the 
Church’s urbanely steady eyes. He saw much, but there is 
more to see than his loving and sorrowful eyes ever saw. 
He is not, like Shakespeare, complete. He saw nothing 
outside Russia, and was so sodden with her pain as to seem 
unaware that beyond her frontiers there were happier lives. 
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BENEDICT XV 


EW who have sat in the Chair of St. Peter have 
had so difficult a task as the late Holy Father. 
Called to rule the Church of Christ in succession to 
Pius X who, it is said, died broken-hearted at the sight 
of Europe seething with bloody strife, he in his short 
reign of barely seven years has had to deal with tragic 
problems unparalleled in human history. We, who 
are reaping the grim aftermath of that harvest of 
blood and hate, can see now that he was, in those 
terrible days, the one dignified Christian figure in the 
world. Even his own children were sometimes heard 
to murmur against his “ neutrality ” and his “ silence.” 
The late Holy Father was only neutral in the sense 
that he was not fighting or supporting either side in 
the conflict. Actually he was not neutral at all. In his 
efforts to alleviate suffering wherever possible, to re- 
lease prisoners and to temper the horrors of war with 
healing hands, he was assuredly on the side of the 
Prince of Peace. He was not silent. His children 
were sometimes deaf when he did not say the things 
they would have him say : .and his constant appeal for 
peace was misunderstood and went unheard or un- 
heeded. He was disinterested, but only in an unselfish 
way, in the sense that he did not look for any material 
gain from the war. But he was no disinterested spec- 
tator. His most urgent concern was to recall his 
children to the eternal ideal of love as expressed in 
the Commandments and the Beatitudes. Benedict XV 
was a true Vicar of Christ, worthy of the best traditions 
of his exalted office. He lived to see the glimmer of 
the dawn of a happier day when the world, exhausted 
with strife, is beginning to grope after the peace he 
wisely counselled. 
May he, the peace-maker, rest in eternal peace ! 
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MUSIC FOR MIDNIGHT MASS 


WING thy slow circles, Thurible, before His Face, 
Nor let there one grain fall 
Of incense . . . for the thurible is Space, 
Unstarréd Space: and this revolving ball 
One grain of incense in the dust of all, 
That in the solemn silence no winds stir. 
. . . Planets and constellations , . . these are votive myrrh 
And frankincense, to give sweet-scented praise 
And prayer, before the Stall 
Where lies the Lord of All. 
. . . Swing thy slow circles, Thurible, before His Face. 


Swing thy slow circles, Thurible, before His Feet . . . 
O Planets, nought save earth, 

Dust shall you burn before His judgment throne 

As now you burn to celebrate His birth 

When all the Sons of God exult and sing for mirth. 

. . . Pale streams of stars, you smoke in sacrifice 
Perpetually slow-rising up to Paradise 

Still as unwavering flame and faintly sweet. 

To praise the Eternal One, 

Incarnate Word, the Son. 

. . . Swing thy slow circles, Thurible, before His Feet. 


Swing thy slow circles, Thurible, for Him, thy Lord, 
Within Whose Hand, heaped light 
The Cosmos lies : and through Whose Fingers poured 
Run like fine sand the planets . . . they that write 
High in black Space the message of His might 
Who sleeps, half-hearing through His dreams, the Song 
Rise as a tide, triumphantly and strong— 
“ Stars as tall altar-tapers light 

With steady flame the deeps of Night, 

But low in the heavens a greater shines. 

Kings have found the key 

Of this Mystery 

In the last of all the Signs.” 
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Music for Midnight Mass 


Second Chorus: 


“When the Books are all unsealed 
Shall the thing that no man knows, 
Winter Lamb of winter snows, 
Stand in full revealed.” 


Third Chorus: 


“ There is one more weapon in the armoury of God, 
And one more horse of the Apocalypse is shod ; 
Flaming sun and moon shall pass before the final fight, 
Buckle on thine armour, Soul, and take in hand thy 
sword, 
Soon the day of reckoning breaketh, short will be the 
Night... .” 


Swing thy slow circles, Thurible, before thy Lord, 


He sleeps, half-hearing through His dreams, the Song 
Rise like a tide, triumphantly and strong. . . . 
Then fades away in distance the thunder of that chord, 
Subsiding as a sea, 
Glimpsed victories to be ! 


Swing thy slow circles, Thurible, for Him, thy Lord. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 
Dec. 25th, 1921. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


“THE EFFECT OF PRINTING ON LITERATURE” 


SIR, 
Will you allow a complete outsider to send you a 
comment on Mr. Burdett’s very valuable article under the 
above title in your December issue? All who are trying 
to produce literature to-day will agree with him upon the 
appalling conditions of book and magazine and newspaper 
publication in England at the present time. But how has 
it come about ? Mr. Burdett deals with the psychological 
factor ; may I call your readers’ attention for a moment to 
the economic one ? 

Until the latter half of the last century publishing, 
though always a profit-making concern, was a thing of 
limited profits. In most cases there was only the firm to 
keep out of the “surplus value’ drawn from the work of 
the author and the printer; that is, the business did not 
need to yield more than a reasonable return upon small 
capital. Publishing then was something of an art. From 
the handy little ‘‘ Cook’s Pocket series” of 1800 or there- 
abouts to—let us say—the Once a Week volume of 1860 
with its good authors and admirable woodcuts, and the 
Cornhill under Thackeray’s management later on, there is 
nothing to be ashamed of. The reviews, which are the test 
of the moral and intellectual standard of a magazine, were 
careful and sincere. I could show you, even in the Gentle- 
woman's Magazine of 1858—a publication mainly devoted to 
fashion, crochet, and cookery—some serious and excellent re- 
views of the books of Mrs. Norton and George Eliot, contain- 
ing valuable criticism of style and tendency as well as matter. 

Remember that these magazines and books were read 
and purchased by the middle and upper classes, the same 
people who read the Bystander and the Smart Set and 
Pearson’s or anybody else’s magazine, and perhaps the 
amiable, hesitating old Nineteenth Century, to-day. The 
working classes did not then, and do not now, come into 
touch with any of these. The decay of taste in current 
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Correspondence 


reading matter does not arise from extended popular 
circulation. It has another cause. 

To-day, with the enormous development of capitalism 
hastening on to its last stage, every publishing business 
has to show profits, not only for the firm, but for thousands 
of dividend-hunting shareholders, who have provided the 
large capital necessary to run a large concern. Further, 
newspapers and magazines depend nowadays quite as much 
upon their advertisements for profit as upon their circula- 
tion. And the businesses which advertise with them have 
also to show profits, ‘‘ not only for the firm, but for thousands 
of dividend-hunting shareholders who . . . etc.”” See above. 
The whole thing is a vicious spiral, leading us lower and 
lower down ! 

Let us look at the large body of costly magazines and 
journals produced solely for the middle and upper classes. 
Their price makes them in a measure “ esoteric” ; nobody 
whose income is under a thousand a year dares to open 
them—except when they are second-hand. These, from 
the Times onward, are written for people who have been 
educated at Oxford and elsewhere ; but we find the same 
intellectual timidity, the same unreliable information, 
comments written to order—and an overwhelming mass of 
advertisements—exactly as we do in the Penny Picture 
Press. Commercialism is justified in her children, whether 
they cater for high or low. 

The only redeeming point is this: Many publishing firms 
realize that, bad as things are, it pays them to afford them- 
selves the publication of one small, disinterested journal, or 
one book that is worth reading during the year. These 
things are a loss in terms of money, but they stimulate 
public confidence. A few choice spirits write them, another 
few read them and both have their reward. 

“Demos ”’ has spoilt literature indeed, as Mr. Burdett 
contends. But ‘‘ Demos” means in this case Mammon and 
Stupidity, twin gods of the possessing class, who have stolen 
from the people those opportunities of education which they 
themselves do not use. 


R. T. HyNDMAN. 


(Mrs. H. M. Hyndman.) 
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REVIEWS 


Mr. Francis Newnes. By C. C. Martindale. (Bums, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 3s. 6d.) 


“Written with a purpose ” has become one of the stock 
phrases of the book reviewers. Does it occur to these 
solemn people, I wonder, that a book written with 
purpose would be an exceedingly strange performance? 
But of course they do not really mean to suggest that a 
book should come into being in a haphazard way with no 
other aim on the part of the writer than the disfigurement 
of good paper with black ink: they only mean when they 
censure a book as written with a purpose that the purpose 
does not exactly appeal to them for enthusiastic approval. 
Quite a number of books are written for no other purpose 
than to make money—at the expense sometimes of good 
taste and good morals ; but we rarely hear book reviewers 
waxing wroth over this “‘ purpose.” 

Father Martindale need not yield to the qualms he 
expresses in the dedication that this book will be con- 
demned as “a novel with a purpose.” It would deserve to 
be condemned both artistically and morally if it did not 
have a purpose. We think that Fr. Martindale has just the 
simple human aim of communicating a good thing. Ifa 
man has heard a good story or good news, what more natural 
than that he should wish to blaze it abroad? If a man 
had the healing touch and could cure the blind, would he 
be niggardly with his gift ? These are the treasures no one 
hoards. This was surely in large measure the ‘‘ purpose” 
that inspired the evangelists to give their good news to the 
world. Fr. Martindale has the best of all possible stories 
to tell—the divine epic of God’s dealings with men—and he 
has too the gift of being able to tell it exquisitely in a way 
that will appeal to the imagination and intelligence. 

It is a happy book. Its author believes in the essential 
good inherent in human nature everywhere, and he can see 
the good in everyone. He is not bored by the dull or irm- 
tated by the pompous and fussy because he can see the real 
heart of good that often underlies big flaws of character. 
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Reviews 


If you want a really lively human book, full of playful 
humour yet able to treat (not heavily but in a conversa- 
tional way) of such important things as miracles, the history 
of the Old Testament, the Church’s attitude towards Social 
problems ; if you want to know what a week-end retreat is 
like ; if you want some good stories (the one on p. 34 is a 
gem) ; if, above all, you want your faith braced up by the 
example of young men /iving their faith heroically, you will 
do well to read Mr. Francis Newnes. You will read every 
word of it and will not be able to put the book down till 
you reach the last chapter, which, with all its tragedy, 
shows us our old friend the corporal, a failure in life, but 
radiant and triumphant in death. K 


REPORT OF THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC PRIESTS’ CONVENTION. 
(The Society of SS. Peter and Paul. Pp. 201. 6s. net.) 


We have more than once expressed our admiration of the 
enthusiasm which prompted some twelve hundred Anglo- 
Catholic Priests to spend four tropically hot July days at 
Oxford discussing Priestly Efficiency. The organization 
which successfully achieved this triumph over the elements 
has the quality of efficiency in a high degree. 

Even the range of subjects which these 1200 men were 
minded to discuss was of the heroic order. Little or nothing 
could be described as milk for babes. It was all strong meat 
for stalwarts. Moreover, with few exceptions it was in an 
order of ascetic and dogmatic ideas which finds sympathy 
with those of us who are in the large certainties and security 
of the Rock. 

Nevertheless, we—and some of the members of the Con- 
vention—are of the opinion that the men who foregathered 
at Oxford missed their opportunity; and perhaps fell 
short of their responsibility. The Lambeth Bishops had 
given them what might have been looked upon as a welcome 
lead in the statement that “ there can be no fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose in any scheme of Reunion which does not 
ultimately include the great Latin Church of the West.” 
That lead was not followed, or even chronicled by the 
twelve hundred Anglo-Catholic priests. This was the more 
regrettable for two reasons. First, the Lambeth recom- 
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mendations for Reunion with non-episcopal bodies had 
been vigorously seconded by a section of the Church of 
England. Indeed so vigorous has been this seconding that 
the Bishop of Zanzibar has since severed himself from the 
Lambeth Conference. Secondly, the Report of the Anglo- 
Catholic Convention has but to be read in order to make it 
clear that almost every ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic Priest ’’ who con- 
tributed a paper to the discussion owed no little of his 
theological scholarship to the Great Latin Communion. 
Yet the chief explicit reference to this Great Latin Com- 
munion is contained in the following words “ of the Intro- 
duction” . . . the term “‘ Anglo-Catholic needs no apology. 
Indeed, while the claims of Rome remain unmodified it does 
not even need explanation. To use it is but to express in 
words the ever-growing perception, not obscurely manifested 
at the Convention itself, that the Englishman’s aversion 
from ethical and spiritual no less than from political 
militarism is instinctive and ineradicable ; and that the 
vigorous application by the Priests of another Communion— 
not to say by those of our own—of a method exclusively 
Roman in all its didactic or ceremonial detail is far less apt 
to convert him to Catholicism than to exasperate him to 
heathenish obstinacy ”’ (pp. xi, xii). Unrepentant optimists 
as we are in the matter of Reunion, we should yet be glad to 
find in these words a justification for our optimism. It 
would have been a joy to us to have heard from these twelve 
hundred ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic Priests’ some more _ filial 
acknowledgement of the Rock whence they were hewn. 
This almost tragic oversight of the Church of Rome 
becomes all the more tragic in view of the crusade which 
the Convention has undertaken. The one great practical 
outcome of the Convention was a “ Catholic Campaign” 
' (Church Times, 2 Dec.). This Campaign is to be “‘ an united 
adventure to seek above all else the conversion of their 
countrymen in and through Catholicism to a living faith 
in and devotion to the Person of our Lord” (Intro- 
duction, xi). 
A significant resolution of the Convention ran thus : 
“That in the development of this Missionary entet- 
prise all Priests” (i.e. of the Church of England) “ who 
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teach and practise the essentials of Catholicism shall be 
invited to take part.” 


The wise reserve of this resolution received a speedy 
authentication. Hardly had Oxford heard the last echoes 
of this project for catholicising England than Cambridge 
heard the first plain words of the Modernists. Of these 
Modernists Bp. Gore, so sparing in anathemata, felt 
constrained to say to the meeting of the English Church 
Union at Birmingham : “ We have to admit that there is a 
large and important body of men, many of them officials in 
the Church, who hold views which I say deliberately are 
directly subversive of the Creeds.’’ No wonder at a recent 
meeting of the National Assembly the Dean of Canterbury 
said: “‘The question is, Have the mass of the people 
confidence in the Church, so distracted and so confused, 
without law, discipline, or government? It is asked: 
What does the Church of England stand for? Can anyone 
answer that question ?—There is no authority.” The 
Church Times, in reporting these words, added others of 
equal plainness. ‘ Realities must be faced. But the chief 
reality is that indicated by the Dean of Canterbury, the 
lack of any compelling spiritual unity and Divinely- 
accredited authoritativeness in the Church of England. 
A Church must not only have perfect machinery and rush 
about doing good, but must claim to have a supernatural 
— and commission to the souls of men” (Church Times, 
2 Dec.). 

These plain words of a Bishop, a Dean, and an Editor of 
the Church of England might well benumb the catholic 
energies of the Anglo-Catholic Convention. They serve to 
show that the “‘ adventure ”’ of catholicising the people of 
England by accepting the position of the Anglo-Catholic 
party in the Church of England must lead to a very delicate 
situation. No doubt the group of earnest ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic 
Priests’ who undertake this adventure will say in substance 
if not in very words: “ Accept communion with us. We 
have the full Catholic faith and sacraments.” But, since 
the Cambridge Modern Churchmen’s Conference, they may 
expect to be asked in return: “‘ If we join the Church of 
England as at present constituted, shall we be of our own 
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freewill entering into communion not only with you who 
say you hold the Catholic Faith, but also with those who 
hold doctrines subversive of the Catholic Faith ? Can we 
enter into communion with Catholicism only by entering 
into communion with Modernism ? ” 

This question will need an answer ; which we have failed 
to find in the Report of the First Anglo-Catholic Priests’ 
Convention. V. McN. 


THE SUMMA IN ENGLISH. Treatise on the Last Things— 
Third Part, Supplement LxIx-Lxxxvi. (B.0. &W. 
12s.) 


This latest volume is a translation of Questions 69-86 of 
the Supplement. It deals with the ‘‘ Four Last Things.” 
It would be well to remember that the Supplement is merely 
a rearrangement of parts of St. Thomas’s Commentary on 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard, compiled by St. Thomas 
about his thirtieth year. Students of St. Thomas will find 
little difficulty in detecting a certain youthful vigour rarely 
found in the mellowed wisdom of the Summa. One amongst 
many examples may be found in Qu. 77, Art. 2. St. Thomas 
never came so near deserving the praise ‘‘ He did not 
suffer fools gladly ”’ as in this article, which deals with the 
unending race of fools given over to Apocalyptic ravings 
and computations. He brings to a close his calm discussion 
of these arithmetical lunatics with the grim phrase: ‘“‘ The 
falseness of these calculators is evident ; as will likewise be 
the falseness of those who even now cease not to calculate.” 
But our translation is little more than a pale cast of the 
strong original ‘‘ Quorum falsitas patet ; et patebit similiter 
eorum qui adhuc computare non cessant.” A perfect 
silhouette ! 


The treatise on the bodily Resurrection contains some of 
St. Thomas’s most authoritative doctrine on the nature of 
the human body and on human personality. Modem 
thinkers could hardly make a better preparation for a 
discussion on the “ natural and supernatural” than by 
mastering Qu. 75, Art. 3. Seldom has even St. Thomas 
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given a clearer explanation of the very ambiguous word 
“ natural.”’ 

It is astonishing how soon in life St. Thomas grasped some 
of the exegetical principles which are often taken to be 
entirely modern. Thus in Qu. 77, Art. 1, 3m, he gives a 
noteworthy canon for interpreting the historic books of the 
Bible. Against the thesis that the resurrection of 
human bodies will not take place until the end of the world 
he objects that some of the Old Testament saints rose 
again after the death of Jesus Christ (Matt. xxvii. 52). To 
this grave difficulty he merely observes: ‘‘It must be 
observed that although the Gospel mentions their resurrec- 
tion before Christ’s, we must take his statement as made in 
anticipation, as is often the case with writers of history ’’( quod 
frequentes historiographis accidit). A broad-minded view 
of the historic books ! 

Another exegetical principle of wide application is 
formulated by the young Aquinas in Qu. 77, Art. 4, Im, in 
dealing with a quotation from the prophet Ezechiel xxxvii. 
7,8: ‘‘ Ezechiel spoke like Moses to a rough people (populo 
rudi), and therefore just as Moses divided the work of 
the six days into days in order that the uncultured people 
(rudis populus) might be able to understand, although 
all things were made together (simul), so Ezechiel ex- 
pressed the various things that will happen in the resur- 
rection, although they will all happen together in an 
instant.”” A far-reaching principle of exegesis. Those who 
are interested in the problems of place, site, space, and time 
raised by Professor Einstein will find many illuminating 
principles scattered here and there throughout this volume 


of the Angel of the Schools. 
VINCENT McNaBsB, O.P. 


RICHARD PHILIP GARROLD, S.J. A Memoir. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (Longmans. 5s. net.) 

Every biography is in some degree an autobiography. 
To know a thing is to become that thing in a very deep and 
teal sense. To know a man is to reproduce the mind and 
character of that man in one’s own soul. A good biographer 
does this, forgetting himself in his subject. A bad biographer 
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forgets his subject in himself. Whether good or bad, a 
biographer must always reveal himself when he portrays his 
subject. He cannot know, and therefore cannot describe, 
either the ideas or the emotions of his subject unless they 
exist, as we say, sympathetically, in himself. 

It is therefore absurd to complain of Fr. Martindale’s 
biographies that so much of himself appears in them. 
Complaint would be justified if he appeared there to the 
exclusion of his subject. There might even be some excuse 
for a criticism if he seemed to be conscious that he was 
revealing his own soul by reflecting another in it ; though 
even so, to be conscious is always better than to be un- 
conscious, and to seem than to dissemble. But this memoir 
provides a striking proof of the value of Fr. Martindale’s 
method of reflecting another’s soul by the candid exposure of 
his own. The subject of the memoir is, as always, con- 
spicuously present all the time. At one ~»oment, however, 
he is projected, not as is usual, directly vy .1e author with 
the latter’s own mind for background, but from the mirror 
of another soul—that of St. Francis of Assisi. This method 
is obviously unusual with the author, for he apologises: 
“ T trust that this will not be taken for sentimentality, which 
did it exist, would spoil the whole notion of friendship, even 
if I leave supernatural considerations out of count.” A 
similar apology appearing elsewhere would have to substitute 
“egotism ”’ for ‘‘ sentimentality.” But it does not appear, 
and is obviously not thought of. Our debt to Fr. Martindale 
is very great precisely because he is able, without embarrass- 
ment, to mirror the souls of so many great and good men in 
his own. Even simplicity and sanctity are not beyond the 
reach of his sympathy: which is a good thing for the rest 
of us. 

No doubt we have here the explanation of the unstudied 
ruggedness that occasionally disfigures these biographical 
writings of his. Bewildering parentheses (of which that on 
pp. 74-5 of the present memoir is an extreme example) 
make the reader sigh for the more conscious art of The 
Goddess of Ghosts and The Waters of Twilight. We submit 
that the joy of exquisite workmanship is not incompatible 
with the more unselfish joy of mediumship on behalf of a 
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friend or a saint ; though we must acquiesce in the author’s 
own judgment of this trivial matter. 

Fr. Garrold described himself as a “‘ schoolmaster.”” The 
label is convenient, but does not explain his gifts and 
activities sufficiently. He was a religious and a priest, with 
a talent for imaginative insight, and dramatic reproduction. 
He first studied, and eventually understood, himself. Thence 
he passed to a knowledge of human nature, individual and 
social, and its institutions and events. Endowed with a 
power of expression by words and symbols, he developed 
habits of this power. Hence his success as a teacher of 
history, as a writer of fiction for boys, and as a torch-bearer 
to imaginative youth. 

As a teacher of history he had professed theories and a 
method. ‘‘My method,” he says, “is based upon two 
assumptions. The first, that to understand the history of a 
thing we must know pretty well what the thing is; the 
second, that to deal successfully with abstract ideas in 
combination, we must have concrete symbols, algebra in 
fact.” The latter point is well developed in the account of 
his methods given at the end of the biography. The former 
is really the more important, though he would seem to have 
appreciated its importance more by intuition than by 
logical thought. It underlies his objection to the “‘ scientific”’ 
education which imagines*that when it has weighed and 
measured a thing it knows all about it. But he does not 
seem to have explicitly realized that at bottom this is a 
question of the acceptance of-a priori principles, some on 
the grounds of their own evidence, others on the grounds of 
a well-placed faith. Modern science is based on theories 
which it can never prove but may disprove. His science was 
based on principles evident to him from childhood, and 
developed in noviciate and student days, and supplemented 
by the teaching of an authority that could not fail. An 
entry in his diary is significant: ‘‘ Jan. 20. ‘For many 
things are shewn to thee above the understanding of men.’ 
Ecclus. iii. 23.” 

J. B.R. 
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THE SECOND PERSON SINGULAR AND OTHER ESSAYs. By 
Alice Meynell. (Milford, Oxford University Press, 
6s. net.) 


These twenty essays appeared originally, I think, in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, and they still retain their point, their 
observation and their scholarship. It is possible here only 
to give a taste of their quality, because any selection is 
arbitrary where a constant level is maintained. Mrs, 
Meynell is a vessel of tradition, and she guards the sacred 
vine in two ways. She believes, and is one of a small band 
in believing, that English grammar is important. She 
defends its dying tenses in the concluding essay, which gives 
its title to her book. She is also a scholiast who often 
chooses for her subjects writers of a past generation now in 
danger of neglect, such as Beddoes, Joanna Ballie, Darley, 
and Dobell. But her subjects are not limited to men and 
women of letters, nor to those shy names among them which 
inspire a modest word. She observes scenery and manners, 
especially manners abroad, of which most of us are ignorant. 
Of papers in the former class, the one on “ Waterfalls” 
deserves notice, because such natural beauties, hackneyed 
on many a Christmas card, test a writer’s freshness of 
perception severely. In her milder irony, she recalls 
Peacock’s satire on the scissors and compasses of the 
eighteenth-century landscape-gardener, and makes quiet 
play with the “ dispositions of wood and water” which 
scenery then offered to persons of taste. The way to 
describe scenery is to evoke it by a word. Thus she says: 
“‘ Waterfalls are the vitality of mountains. Theirs is an 
expression of movement so great that all the Alpine region 
seems to manifest its life only by these noisy valleys.”’ They 
are indeed the laughter of the silent Alps. Of those which 
are not cascades Mrs. Meynell observes: “‘ In early autumn 
there is nothing fresher or sweeter than the minute, per- 
petual waterfall that hides in moss or undergrowth, and 
slips everywhere from the Alps.” 

She takes us also to Sterne’s tomb in that quiet, neglected 
house of rest near the Marble Arch, garnished (if I remem- 
ber from a visit long ago) with ambitious frescoes wherein 
the sacred subjects chosen are supposed to excuse the 
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profane colour and the crude design. The place is now a 
kind of chapel of ease to St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
But there is more ease in the garden than in the chapel. 
Of Sterne himself Mrs. Meynell speaks in mild rebuke, and 
recommends an edition of his works which someone has 
blue-pencilled. I confess to be in opposition to her here. 
All texts should be sacred, for “‘the manner is the man 
himself.”” I would as soon tamper with the text of Thomas 
Bowdler as lay a profane hand upon the naughtiness of 
Sterne. A superstition common to every generation is that 
of the finality of its own standard of taste. But, though 
nothing is supposed to change less than the canons of 
decency, few things change more, or are more local. For 
instance the English stage is shocking to Frenchmen because 
English actors and actresses embrace so heartily that no one 
save themselves can tell if their embraces are real or 
assumed. Yet ask an unreflective person if there can be 
any question what is or is not decorous in public exhibitions 
of emotion, and he will probably reply that the very 
question is an outrage. Sterne altered is not Sterne; and 
we go to each author for himself. 

Having plucked this little thorn out of my side, let me 
invite the reader to travel with Mrs. Meynell to Italy and 
in her company to enter the middle-class Italian homes, 
which she describes in her charming essay on “‘ Giocinto 
Gallina,’ the Italian dramatist. We learn there, if we did 
not know before, how undomestic are our countrymen, and 
why all scolds should learn an Italian dialect. For this paper 
has information, not to speak of insight, within the com- 
petence of few. Among other good things is her criticism 
of Miss Anna Seward, the Swan of Lichfield: ‘‘ She had an 
eighteenth-century love of something that was not purity of 
style.”’ In this, and in the essay on Gibbon, the humour of 
Mrs. Meynell peeps between the lines. 

Jane Austen, probably because she is a satirist, is not a 
wholly sympathetic theme. It is almost as if Mrs. Meynell 
had forgotten that the subject of the Austen novels is 
“county”: that is why they open with descriptions of a 
family and a park. Because the larger passions did not 
interest Miss Austen, though she can break a girl’s heart so 
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as almost to break our own, her art is not mean. To 
express, perfectly, mean things in art requires a soul deeper 
than that which it expresses. Jane Austen’s limitation of 
outlook was her literary salvation. We should cherish her 
limits as she herself did. The microscope and the telescope 
are both magnifying glasses ; and it would be amusing to 
remind Mrs. Meynell that Patmore thought the microscope 
the nobler of the two. But, joking apart, Mrs. Meynell 
herself prefers the concentrated eye ; her own style is as 
polished and as pointed as a needle, or as the eye of a small, 
observant bird. It is nothing if not self-conscious, and since 
this style is well suited to her purpose, why should we ask 
her for something less exquisite, or Miss Austen to look 
elsewhere from her narrow windows than on “ an unheavenly 
world ?” 

I have yielded to the temptation to tarry. If the reader 
will also yield, he will praise her praise of Meredith, and 
not miss her apprecation of the great Gibbon, though it be 
only interlined ; he will enjoy once more her insistence on 


the evocative images wherein Nature lives again in Pat- © 
more’s verse. The perishing memory of that which Royalty © 


meant to Shakespeare and to Tudor England is recalled in 
the opening essay, which like a cup holds the bouquet 
of a wine now only tasted in the lees. We linger, I say, to 
question or delight ; and he must be hard to please who 
does not find in these chapters something to enjoy, to 
remember, or to learn. .B. 


Mary DAVIES AND THE MANOR OF Esury. (In two volumes, 
£3 3s. net. Cassell & Company, Ltd.) 


Mr. Charles T. Gatty, the author of Recognita, George 
Wyndham, has brought to bear on the dry subject of London 
topography the same discriminating humanism, restrained 
and telling humour and imaginative sympathy as make his 
former book a thing to buy for keeps and not merely to 
borrow for curiosity. He has added a minute and pains 
taking research as needs must one who would speak not as 
the Scribes and Pharisees. For instance, he tells how at 
low tide, on Chelsea Suspension Bridge, you may see the 
698 
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buried Westbourne stream into the Thames, and how in 
the Stag Brewery the course of the Tyburn brook, though 
marked with boundary stones and immortalized in Ordnance 
maps, was, within living memory, made even more unfor- 
gettable by the birching of two or three boys every year over 
the boundary wall i which a hole had to be made for the 
purpose. So freedom slowly broadens down from precedent 
to precedent. How freedom and process and precedent 
and the ancient Manor of Eia ‘‘ came up against the dis- 
integrating bulk of Henry VIII,” and how lords and lawyers 
and hangers-on of courts and Court scrambled for smithereens 
for three generations, may be read in the first hundred pages. 
Through the later portion of the hundred looms the figure 
of Hugh Awdeley, like a lighthouse over stormy waters. 
Clerk to the Court of Wards and Liveries, he survived 
that institution when it was almost humorously abolished, 
because Cromwell’s Parliament and whatever governed 
in its place found that they simply could not do without 
his experience of legal intricacies and his knowledge of lands 
and titles. He exchanges money for land in troublous times, 
and when the pot has boiled over, less land for more money, 
—-a profiteer if you like, of the Great Civil War. He was 
“Uncle”’ to Governments and individuals alike, and unco’ 
righteous historians and antiquarians have vied with one 
another in blaming him as a-miser or a usurer on the old 
plea that if he was not one he was the other. But Mr. Gatty 
is concerned to show that he was a quiet and useful man of 
business and no more wicked or noxious than are the 
bankers of the present day when they leave unclaimed 
monies in their banks. Taking care of money and securities 
is not a dishonourable calling, but because the caretaker 
is so constantly in danger of dishonour he has all the greater 
right to his wages if he remain steadfast in the flow of 
circumstance. Hugh Awdeley was exceptionally stable in a 
time of great flux, and his wages were proportionately high. 
Envious persons writing under the Pax Britannica have 
vented their bias upon Hugh Awdeley, and others. 

But Hugh Awdeley handled among so many other pieces 
of real estate a parcel of Church land which had once 
belonged to the monks of Westminster Abbey, and this 
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property, during his lifetime and after his death, was a 
bone of every sort of contention. Not the property only, 
but its heiress herself, Mary Davies, was a sign for contra- 
diction. She was the harassed litigant of no less than four 
lawsuits, and all this is told in detail in the second volume. 
Lest there should be any doubt about the curse which 
attaches to wrongfully alienated Church property, it was a 
Benedictine monk, Laurence Fenwick, sometime President 
of the English Benedictines, that directly caused the worst 
of her troubles. It is not too much to say that when she was 
the widow of Sir Thomas Grosvenor, he kidnapped her to 
Paris and tried every unlawful means to marry her to his 
brother. If the French courts had got hold of him he might 
have been broken on the wheel! He seems to have been a 
kind of natural outlaw, a born pirate, and we regret to say 
that he died at variance with his brethren, in spite of their 
admirable patience with him. Not the whole story of this 
monstrously self-willed man is told in the book, as it is not 
edifying, and Mr. Gatty prefers to err on the side of charity, 
and avoids succés de scandale. He may besaid in consequence 
to achieve a rare and beautiful distinction in having pro- 
duced a book more exciting than a novel and less credible 
than a detective story, while packing it with every sort 
of quaint and curious lore, relieved with many a reflection 
from a mind quite unusually rich and mellow and teeming 
with suggestion. The book is worth all the price asked for 
it, especially to those who would find out more, much more, 
than is set down in manuals of English history. 


J. O'Connor. 


Jacques BENIGNE BossuET: a Study. By E. K. Sanders, 
author of Sainte Chantal. (London, S.P.C.K., 1921. 
Cloth, 15s. net.) 


We do not know of any English Catholic life of Bossuet 
since the one brought out by the indefatigable Charles 
Butler in 1812. Even the brilliant and subtle appreciation 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia is from the pen of a French- 
man. Hitherto the only adequate English biography of 
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Bossuet has been an Anglican one, long out of print but to 
be met with in most of our libraries, by the anonymous 
writer of the Life of a Dominican Artist (Pére Besson). 
Now another Anglican biographer has followed in her foot- 
steps. We do not know that the present work is in any way 
an advance on its predecessor. Both are eminently read- 
able. The later one is more scholarly, perhaps, abounds in 
careful references and footnotes, has an excellent biblio- 
graphy and a good index, and draws upon sources which 
have only lately been thrown open or discovered. The style 
is not very popular, and the author presupposes an ac- 
quaintance with the history of the period which few readers 
will possess. She has not the Macaulay touch, and does not 
make her characters living or dramatic. But it is not many 
who could portray with perfection Versailles in the days of 
Louis XIV, and recreate the Augustan age of old France. 
And only a supreme genius can be the heaven-sent 
biographer of one who has been hailed as greater than a 
Chrysostom or an Augustine, and is bracketed with Cicero 
and Demosthenes as an orator. 

Bossuet as a preacher and a controversialist is fairly 
familiar to us. Here he is seen in other aspects, and his 
letters and diaries are made use of to let us look into his 
inner life. His retreats at La Trappe, his careful episcopate 
at Meaux, his ten years’ gilded slavery as tutor to the 
Dauphin—most unresponsive and disappointing of pupils, 
his admirable direction of convents, his conversion of 
Marshal Turenne and the frail La Valliére, his tolerance 
and gentleness with the Huguenots, his staunch loyalty to 
Rome for all his share in the Gallican articles, are adequately 
brought out by our author. She, however, is no hero- 
worshipper. Rather, on the contrary, do we detect through- 
out her book a certain enmity (more or less subconscious, 
perhaps) to its subject. She seems to detect symptoms of 
worldliness in Bossuet’s life at Court, a sad weakness in his 
attitude to the King. To us the indications of the former 
are quite microscopic ; and to understand the latter one must 
project oneself into Bossuet’s times, and that she does 
not do. Bossuet at Versailles reminds us of nothing so 
much as the Three Children walking unscathed in the 
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Fiery Furnace. His réle was the most difficult and 
dangerous a great Bishop ever had, but he played it 
triumphantly and magnificently. 

The rock of offence, the secret of the biographer’s dislike, 
is easily found. Bossuet, in his dealings with Bishop Bull 
Archbishop Wake, and other Anglicans, refused to treat 
the High Church and Catholicising school in the Church of 
England as representative of the whole body, and regarded 
the latter as a purely Protestant sect. Naturally this isa 
sin unpardonable in the eyes of one who takes the author’s 
standpoint. And it prevents her viewing Bossuet impar- 
tially. 

We see the limitations and the prejudices of Protestantism 
here and there in these pages. The author seems to hold 
that mankind should be divided into two sharply defined 
classes, the altogether good and the altogether bad, and is 
quite vexed when she happens upon those who will not fit 
easily into either of these categories. Thus she is baffled by 
Madame de Montespan, at a time when she was the King’s 
mistress, rigidly adhering to the Fasts of the Church. 
Madame de Montespan herself explains her reason: “‘ Faut- 
il parce que je fais un mal faire tous les autres ?’’—a good 
and adequate answer. Again, the author’s ignorance of 
the human heart, or at all events of the heart of one reared 
and steeped in Catholicism, makes her lost in astonishment 
at the occasional passionate desire of the royal favourite to 
approach the Sacraments; at the immoral King himself 
upholding the obscure priest who had refused absolution to 
the maitresse-en-titre at the height of her power; at the 
sorceress and poisoner who held that a Novena of prayer 
could work greater wonders than a potion or an incantation. 
She does not realize that very low and scanty practice is 
frequently compatible with very real faith, and that men 
who do not translate their theories into practice often hold 
those theories very firmly and with intelligent conviction. 

One character in these pages, Madame de Maintenon, 
perhaps because she was the champion of orthodoxy, 1s 
never spoken of very sympathetically by non- -Catholic 
writers. Here she is sneered at as the daughter “ of a felon.” 
That would hardly convey to the reader the fact that her 
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father was merely a political prisoner, a Huguenot mal- 
content. 

But these are small blemishes. The book, as a whole, if 
read with caution, is a most admirable one, and supplies a 
want in our literature. It may hold the field for a long time ; 
although no outsider can ever write the ideal biography of 
a Catholic saint or churchman. Such lives are only fully 
understood by those who live in the Church’s fold and see 


the actual workings of her system. 
F. R. BRACEY. 


THE DoMINICAN LAY-BROTHER. By V. F. Daniel, O.P., 
S.T.M. (Bureau of the Holy Name, Lexington Avenue, 
New York.) 


This little book appears most opportunely, when increas- 
ing numbers are being moved to consecrate their lives to 
God, as lay-brethren in the various religious Orders of the 
Church. It should throw light on a vocation which at the 
present day is, unfortunately, much misunderstood and 
therefore despised, not only by the laity, but by many of 
the clergy also. Indeed, not unfrequently does one hear 
the question asked, ‘‘ Why do men become lay-brothers in 
this age ?’”’ The difficulty is born of a worldly spirit, which 
has almost, if not quite, lost sight of the true idea of the 
contemplative life. The questioner has forgotten that 
“more things are wrought by prayer than this world 
thinks of,’ and Fr. Daniel ably demonstrates how the 
hidden life of the lay-brethren, whilst it leads the brother 
himself to the heights of contemplation, draws down in- 
numerable blessings upon the apostolic work of the Church. 

The book is, of course, written specially to portray the 
life of a Dominican lay-brother. Justly, therefore, does 
Fr. Daniel remind us of the great fundamental principles 
of Dominican life ; that the Order has for the special reasons 
of its existence, the salvation of souls by the ministry of 
preaching and teaching; that its life is both active and 
contemplative, and, moreover, that its contemplative life 
must be the source and fountain from which its apostolic 
life flows; that this apostolic work is carried on, not so 
much by individual preachers, as by the Order as a whole, 
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All that the Order does is for this end; every one of the 
various offices in the Priory is assisting directly or indirectly 
this great apostolic end. 

Thus the Dominican lay-brother is a veritable Friar 
Preacher, and assists the salvation of souls indirectly by his 
life of prayer and labour; directly by undertaking the 
material well-being of the community, and thus setting free 
the preachers to devote their whole time to their ministry, 
The faithful fulfilment of these hidden occupations constitute 
the highway of sanctity for the brother, and the long list of 
those who have thus lived and died in the odour of sanctity, 
although not yet raised to the altars of the Church, comes 
almost as a revelation. 

But this is not all. Many have given the supreme proof of 
their apostolic zeal, by laying down their lives for the 
Faith, as witnesses the long list of brothers who shed their 
blood for Christ in America, Japan, the Philippines, Ireland, 
Russia, and Poland. Others whose voices were silent 
during life, still preach and are remembered by the works 
of art and architecture they have left, whilst the preachers 
of their day have long ago passed into oblivion. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the marvellous 
tomb of St. Dominic at Bologna, and the Dominican Church 
of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, are the work of lay- 
brothers. 

The book contains a number of misprints, and even the 
long list of errata, at the end, does not quite exhaust them 
all. 

E. 0.’G. 
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